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TWO  SPEECHES, 

On  Tuefday,  March  2,  1790# 

MR.  FOX  moved.  That  the  Ad  of  the 
thirteenth  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  the 
well  governing  and  regulating  of  Corporations, 
and  the  Ad  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame 
King,  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  arife 
from  Popifh  Recufants,  and  others,  might  be 
read : 

The  fame  having  been  read  accordingly,  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for 
leave  to  make  a  Motion,  and  this  having  been 
granted,  he  rofe,  and  obferved  : 

THAT,  as  the  important  points  which  he 
mu  ft  beg  leave  earneftly  to  fubmit  to  the  dif- 
paffionate  inveftigation  and  juft  decifion  of  the 
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Houfe,  had  excited  the  anxious  attention  of  £ 
vaft  multitude  of  his  fellow-fubjedts,  it  became 
his  duty  to  Hate  the  motives  which  inclined 
him  to  venture  upon  the  preemption  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  debate.  It  was,  certainly,  an 
cbtrufion,  in  fome  degree  repugnant  to  his 
wifhes,  which  muft  have  been  more  effectually 
fulfilled,  if  the  lot  of  coming  firft  and  parti¬ 
cularly  forward,  at  a  juncture  of  fuch  extra¬ 
ordinary  moment,  had  fallen  upon  an  Honour¬ 
able  Gentleman  (Mr.  Beaufoy)  who,  at  a  former 
period,  became  a  leader  in  the  caufe;  and  of 
whom  it  was  no  compliment  to  afifert  that, 
being  pofifefied  of  fuperior  information i  he  could 
have  done  it  more  ample  juftice  than  himielf. 
For  the  reafons  which  prevented  this  Honour¬ 
able  Gentleman  from  advancing  the  mod  con- 
fpicuoufly  of  all  others,  to  the  ground  where 
Truth  and  Liberty  would  have  arranged 
themfelves  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  he 
Ihould  not  afiume  the  curiofity  of  enquiring; 
nor,  indeed,  was  he  defirous  to  know  their  na¬ 
ture.  Extremely  gratified  as  he  muft  have 
proved,  by  availing  himfelf  of  a  repeated  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  his  cordial  fupport  to  a  motion 
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fimilar  to  that  in  agitation,  had  it  proceeded 
from  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  he  fhould  not 
hefltate  to  confefs  that,  when  he  was  chofen  by 
a  Body  of  fuch  refpedt  ability  and  confequence 
in  the  State,  as  one  worthy  to  be  trufted  with 
the  execution  of  their  commands,  he  felt  a 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  higheft  kind  ;  a  fatisfadlion 
intermingled  with  a  confcious  triumph,  and  not, 
he  flattered  Jiimfelf,  a  reproachable  vanity,  at 
difcovering  that  thofe  very  perfons  from  whom, 
hitherto ,  he  had  received  no  obligations,  and 
who  had  declared  themfelves  inimical  to  the 
general  fyftem  of  his  politics,  now  deemed  it 
proper  to  make  hm  their  advocate,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  that,  with  the  force  of  freedom  and  of 
reafon  upon  his  fide,  he  fhould  appear  in  their 
defence.  Might  he  not,  from  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  prefume  to  hope  that  they  had,  at 
length,  regarded  his  condudt  with  approbation; 
that  they  looked  up  to  him,  as  a  difinterefted 
friend  ;  and  were  induced  to  turn  to  him  under 
the  impreflions  of  the  mod  favourable  fenti- 
ments  ?  They  would  not,  he  was  perfuaded, 
illiberally  conceive  that,  on  the  preient  occafion, 
fie  had  enlifted  himfelf  into  their  fervice,  lefs 
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from  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  broad  prin* 
ciples  of  liberty  and  juftice,  than  from  a  for¬ 
did  anxiety  to  conciliate  their  efteem  and  to 
acquire  their  fupport.  He  was  well  aware  that 
if  he  could  harbour  in  his  bread;  the  mean  pro- 
penfity  of  yielding  to  fuch  an  impulfe  as  the 
latter,  he  fhould  create  againft  himfelf  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enemies,  or,  which  he  mud:  confider  as 
infinitely  worle,  lole  feveral  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  In  attending  to  the  requidtion  of 
the  DiHenters,  he  meant,  alfo,  to  convince  the 
Public  that  he  had  not  relaxed  from  his  deter-' 
mination,  at  every  crids,  to  efpoufe  a  caufe  the 
invaluable  interefts  of  which  he  had,  upon  all 
occafions  within  his  reach,  mod;  warmly  and 
fincerely  endeavoured  to  defend.  The  Houfe 
would  pleafe  to  excufe  him  for  having  thus 
long,  and,  perhaps,  thus  unavoidably,  occu¬ 
pied  their  attention  upon  a  fybjedt  fo  unim¬ 
portant  as  himfelf.  He  diould,  now,  entreat 
their  permiflion  to  diredt  it  to  more  interefting 
topics,  amidd:  the  inveftigations  of  which  he 
defigned  to  avoid,  as  much  as  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe  in  queftion 
could  permit,  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
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flatter.  If  he  fhould  become,  at  times,  diffufe, 
during  the  progrefs  of  his  inquiries,  it  mud  be 
afcribed  not  fo  much  to  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedt. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  would, 
doubtlefs,  be  extremely  puzzled  in  th$  attempt 
to  fix  upon  two  points  either  more  ignorantly 
mifunderftood,  or  more  wilfully  rnisreprefented 
than  the  ciftual  meaning  and  the  am-wed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Toleration.  The  origin  of  religious 
Toleration  was  of  a  recent  date,  indeed  ;  and, 
although  it  may  have  been  theoretically  advert¬ 
ed  to,  at  an  earlier  period,  not  many  years 
were  as  yet  elapfed  fubfequently  to  its  having 
been  Carried  into  pradtice.  As  erroneous  was 
the  general  manner  of  defining  the  word  Per- 
fecution.  But,  it  behoved  the  Houfe  not  to 
fuffer  their  underflandings  to  be  feduced  away 
by  vague  expreflions,  or  by  imaginary  defcrip- 
tions.  If  they  adverted  to  the  fird  ages  of 
mankind,  when  all  was  funk  in  ignorance, 
barbarilm  and  corruption,  indead  of  indif- 
criminately  fixing  upon  fanciful  conclufions, 
they  would  afcend  to  fird  principles  ;  and  thence 
difcover  that  perfection,  and  not  Toleration, 
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was  the  grand  excitement  to  the  public  com- 
million  of  the  mod  atrocious  crimes.  To 
this  fource  might  be  traced  the  ma  fiacre,  on 
the  fead  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  at  Paris,  and 
the  burning  of  the  pretended  heretics,  in 
Smithfield.  The  great  and  horrible  funda¬ 
mentals  of  perfecution  were,  that  the  tenets 
of  religion  and  the  modes  of  worfhip,  which 
differred  from  our  own,  could  not  be  other- 
wife  than  wicked ;  and,  therefore,  merited 
extirpation.  Infedted  by  thefe  fentiments, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  a  former  asra  were 
violently  intent  on  perfecution  j  and  arguments, 
detedably  abhorrent,  were  maintained  as  the 
apologies  for  the  dedrudtion  of  forty  thoufand 
innocent  vidtims  to  the  fanguinary  dodtrines  of 
bigotted  enthufiafts. 

Were  he  to  give  the  oppofers  of  the  repeal 
their  fird  principle  •,  and  fhould  they  argue  that 
if,  originally,  the  flouridling  date  of  the 
Church  owed  its  continuance  to  perfecution, 
a  necefiity  might,  dill,  exid  for  enforcing 
it,  he  would  anfwer  that,  upon  falfe  grounds, 
madnefs  itfelf  can  adt  with  confidency  ;  but; 
that  a  wife  and  polifhed  nation  ffiouid  difdain 
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to  proceed  fundamentally  wrong,  becaufe 
either  caprice  or  chance  may  have  furnifhed 
them  with  the  bare  fhadow  of  an  argument  in 
their  behalf, 

A  mod  abfurd,  and,  as  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  great  abfurd ity,  an  inextinguifhable 
doCrine  of  persecution  was  that  one  man  may 
entertain  a  lefs  fallible  opinion  of  the  mind  of 
another  than  he  can  form  himfelf.  Yet,  furely, 
this  idea  could  never  taint  the  prolific  humi¬ 
lity  and  the  exemplary  virtues  of  modern 
Chridians.  Religion  was  even  more  than  the 
peculiar  medicine  of  our  own  minds :  it  was 

intended  to  be  ufed  by  us  in  the  adminidration 
of  relief  to  our  fellow  creatures-,  but  the 
fyftem  of  intolerance  perverted  all  the  falutary 
ends  of  true  religion,  and,  indead  of  guiding 
men  to  freedom  and  the  felicities  of  life,  con¬ 
duced  them  to  imprifonment,  to  torture,  and 
to  death !  Of  Religion  (pure  and  tolerating 
Religion !)  the  bright  and  funking  contrad  to 
this  difgufting  and  falfe  appearance  of  it,  one 
of  the  fynonymous  terms  was  Charity . 

The  oppofers  of  the  repeal  were,  certainly, 
reduced  to  this  alternative.  Either  they  mud 
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contend  for  perfecution,  or  reafon  in  fupporf 
of  Toleration.  Why5  therefore,  did  they 
fcfuple  to  declare  a  principle  which,  whether 
of  an  odious,  or  of  a  conciliating  caft,  muft 
inevitably  apply  itfelf  to  the  nature  of  the 
prefent  queftion  ?  If  they  came  forward  as  the 
unfeeling  advocates  for  perfecution,  they  met 
their  own  indelible  difgrace ;  but*  if  their 
arguments  were  hoftile  to  its  exiftence,  it 
followed,  of  necefilty,  that  they  muft  have 
fpoken  in  favour  of  Toleration :  and  fuch 
reafoning  was  confonant  to  the  nobleft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  uncorrupted  nature,  of  genuine 
religion,  and  of  highly  cultivated  philofophy  ! 

He  was ^ready  to  admit  that  perfecution 
originated  in  a  miftaken  kindnefs  *,  and  that 
the  infatuated  zealots  by  whom  it  was  enforced, 
conceived  that,  without  an  abfolute  belief  in 
certain  articles,  neither  the  temporal  nor  the 
eternal  interefts  of  their  fellow-creatures^  could 
poflibly  be  fecured.  With  this  idea,  they 
regarded  even  the  moft  feverely-exerted  adt  of 
compelling  others  to  embrace  dodtrines  which 
they  detefted,  as  a  fpiritual  obligation.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  motive  prefented  itfelf  in  a  laud¬ 
able 
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able  point  of  view  to  thofe  ill-judging  bigots 
who  were  adtuated  by  its  nature,  he  fhould  not 
confider  himfelf  as  led  away,  in  confequence  of 
this  pofition,  from  his  invincible  opinion,  that 
every  fpecies  of  perfecution,  whether  civil  or  reli¬ 
gious,  was  deteftable. 

Deeply  impreffed  with  this  fentiment,  he  could 
not  fear  to  proceed  farther,  and  affert,  that 
none  of  the  fires  which  were  kindled  in  Smith- 
field,  nor  even  one  of  the  executions  and  the 
depredations  which,  in  the  hour  of  frantic 
vengeance,  were  committed  by  the  French  po¬ 
pulace,  prefented  to  us  more  ftrong  and  more 
alarming  inftances  of  perfecution  than  the  prin¬ 
ciple  maintained,  with  adtive  obftinacy,  by  fome 
Churchmen,  that  it  was  juft  and  becoming  to 
make  particular  Bodies  liable  to  penalties,  and 
and  to  keep  them  conftantly  fubjedt  to  incapa¬ 
cities,  for  their  religious  opinions.  It  was  this 
kind  of  perfecution,  accompanied  by  an  abomi¬ 
nable  multitude  of  different  oppreffions,  which 
had  driven  France  to  a  fpirited  and  fuccefsful 
refill ance  :  to  an  entire  re-inveftigation,  and  to 
an  ample  and  moft  decifive  affertion  of  the  rights 
of  human  nature.  Her  proceedings,  as  much 
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as  they/ffedted  that  part  of  her  Conftitution  in 
which  Religion  was  immediately  concerned,  far 
from  meriting  reprobation,  poflefied  indubitable 
claims  to  the  applaufe  and  the  efteem  of  all  her 
fubjedls,  and  of  furrounding  dates  :  they  con- 
ftituted  a  full  and  enlightened  inquiry  refpedting 
firfl  principles  *,  and  they  led,  rapidly,  but  not 
erroneoufly,  to  the  extirpation  of  that  fpirit  of 
intolerance  and  perfecution  which  had,  for  cen* 
turies,  difgraced  her  government. 

To  the  recency  of  the  origin  of  Religious  To¬ 
leration  he  had  already  [juft  alluded  •,  and,  to 
this  part  of  his  fubjedt,  it  might  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  add  that,  although  it  came  forward,  in 
our  own  country,  during  the  reign  of  King 
William ;  yet  its  exiftence  and  its  effect  were  fo 
concealed  and  partial,  that  thofe  only  who  fub- 
fcribed  to  Thirty -four  out  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  felt  the  contracted  bleflings  of  its  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Toleration  Adi,  on  which  the 
higheft  encomiums  had  been  profufely  lavifhed, 
was,  at  the  bed,  a  fufferance  more  agreable  to 
the  individuals  who  granted  it,  than  to  the  per- 
fons  by  whom  it  was  received. 

All  this  fell  infinitely  (hort  of  Toleration,  in 
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the  unfullied  fenfe  of  the  expreffion.  The  cor¬ 
ner-done  of  Toleration  reded  upon  philofophy 
and  reafon  ;  and  upon  ajud  diffidence  and  doubt 
of  the  exclufive  redbltude  of  our  own  opinions. 
Were  the  fincere  friend  of  Toleration  actually 
to  perceive  evil  confequences  attached  to  the 
religious  fentiments  of  another,  dill  he  would, 
liberally,  regard  it  as  fufficient  to  avoid  the 
adoption  of  fuch  fentiments,  without  imputing 
their  baneful  effects  to  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
entertained  ;  and  who,  perhaps,  might  not  fore¬ 
fee,  or  even  think  of  their  pernicious  tendency. 
Toleration  did  not  inflame  men  with  arrogance 
and  pride  *  but,  far  from  inculcating  a  jealous 
and  unwarrantable  didrud  of  others,  encouraged 
its  profefiors  in  a  charitable  adherence  to  the 
rule  that,  where  they  could  not  difcern  vice,  it 
became  them  to  give  credit  for  the  exidence  of 
virtue.  Toleration  judged  mankind  more  by 
their  actions  than  by  their  doctrines.  Adhering 
to  the  fage  and  candid  maxim  in  the  fcripture, 
the  advocates  for  Toleration  formed  their  idea 
of  the  tree,  in  confequence  of  an  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  *,  perfuaded  that  all  other 
methods  of  decifion  were  liable  to  continual 
*  C  2  error. 
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error.  It  feemed  natural  to  expe&  ftich  men 
would  prove,  generally,  in  the  right :  becaufe 
they  were  ready  to  confefs  their  doubts,  and 
even  to  acknowledge  ignorance  :  nor  could  it 
be  denied  that  this  kind  of  language  was  more 
conciliating  and  more  juft*  as  reafoning  a  po¬ 
steriori:  from  effects  to  theia  caujes .  Even  the 
moft  dilcerning  men  are  apt  to  be  milled  when, 
arguing  a  priori ,  they  judge  from  caufes  to 
ejfeffs. 

An  example  might  illuftrate  the  truth  of  thefe 
pofiuons.  Some  of  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men 
in  this  country,  have  confidered  the  opinions 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  apparently  militating 
againft  all  religion  and  all  morality  whatfoever; 
and,  yet,  whillt  they  lamented  over  the  errors 
of  this  profeflion,  they  were  perfectly  aware  that, 
in  an  age  of  fuperior  refinement,  liberality,  and 
underfanding,  the  Papifls  were  not  accuftomed 
to  commit,  for  conference  fake ,  murder,  treafon, 
and  all  thofe  crimes  and  enormities  which  call 
a  Train  or  infamy  upon  their  perfuafion,  at  a  for¬ 
mer  epoch.  No  friend  to  Toleration,  would, 
at  the  prefent  day,  refufe  to  trull  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  for  the  fincerity  of  his  good  profeflions ; 
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and  much  lefs  would  he  attribute  to  him,  in 
confequence  of  the  opinion  which  he  might  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  purport  of  his  dodtrincs,  an  un¬ 
grateful  and  abandoned  wifh  to  overthrow  the 
government  under  which  he  lived,  and  to  the 
laws  of  which  he  flood  indebted  for  protedfion. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  adlual  ftate  of  thofe 
nations  where  this  religion  was  predominant,  it 
would  be  cruelly  difingenuous  to  infer  that  they 
were  deficient  in  the  pradlice  of  the  duties  of  mo¬ 
rality  ;  or,  even  for  a  moment,  to  imagine,  that  in 
whatfoever  point  of  view  we  might  have  ex¬ 
amined  their  opinions,  it  was,  now,  poffible  for 
them  to  entertain  an  idea  that  they  could  lead 
to  the  revival  of  atrocities  like  thofe  which 
once  were  perpetrated.  Sufficient  was  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  civil  fociety  throughout  the  world,  to 
convince  all  reafonable  beings,  that  fpeculative 
dodlrines,  in  religion,  preferved  only  an  incon- 
fiderable  influence  over  moral  condudl,  without 
which  even  religion  itfelf  could  not  fubfifl,  to 
any  great  and  ferviceable  purpofe. 

The  fame  principle  upon  which  the  enemies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  decried  its  te¬ 
nets,  as  holding  it  lawful  to  break  all  oaths  with 
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Heretics,  and  to  adadinate  Proteftant  princes, 
actuated  the  Papids,  when  they  charged  thofe 
of  the  Reformed  Church  with  the  fubverfion 
of  revealed  religion,  which  tended  to  the  de¬ 
duction  of  natural  religion ;  but,  it  was  the 
merit,  the  glory,  and  the  happinefs  of  fome  of 
the  bed  and  wifeft  charadters  of  the  feVenteenth 
century  to  examine  into  this  principle ;  and, 
having  perceived  that  it  was  founded  upon  felf- 
conceit,  and  an  overweening  prepofleflion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  private  judgment,  to  feek  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  univerfal  toleration. 

Were  we  to  adt  towards  the  DifTenters,  from 
a  theoretic  and  not  a  pradtical  knowledge  of 
their  opinions,  we  fhould  violate  one  of  the 
great  duties  of  a  Chridian,  and  judge  of  them, 
not  agreeably  to  their  deferts,  but  according  to 
our  own  wifhes.  As  for  himfelf,  he  mud  confefs 
that  he  cordially  fubfcribed  to  the  liberal  opinion 

'•  ‘V 

of  a  celebrated  Commentator  on  the  Laws  of 
England  (Sir  William  Blackdone)  that  the 
mod  unexceptionable  ted  to  which  a  man  could 
Jay  claim  was,  the  circumdance  of  his  having 
proved  a  credit  to  his  Country,  as  a  Friend  to 
the  Conditution,  and  as  a  ferviceable  Member 

of 
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of  the  Community.  He  fhould,  however,  give 
a  wider  fcope  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Judge,  and  declare  that,  in  his  apprehenfion, 
all  political  and  religious  tefts  were  abfurd  ;  and 
the  only  teft  to  be  relied  upon  was  the  tell  of  hu¬ 
man  adtions. 

He,  notwithftanding,  flattered  himfelf  that, 
whilft  he  uttered  thefe  fentiments,  the  Houle 
would  do  him  the  juftice  to  believe  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  contending  againft  the  indifpen- 
fible  necefiity  of  a  teft  of  allegiance.  He  rather 
meant  to  throw  a  pointed  ridicule  over  the  ima¬ 
ginary  circumftance  of  obliging  a  perfon  to  de¬ 
liver  in,  upon  oath,  that  ftatement  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  principles,  which  the  law,  certainly,  did  not 
yet  require,  although  the  Corporation  and  Teft 
Adts  continued  to  enjoy  its  fandlion.  From  the 
annals  of  this  country,  it  appeared  that,  at  one 
moment,  certain  principles  were  in  fafhion, 
which,  at  length,  decaying,  became  replaced  by 
others  of  a  different  complexion  ;  yet,  amongft 
thefe  fanciful  revolutions,  no  teft  was  known  to 
have  ftarted  up  for  civil  opinions,  in  any  cafe 
whatever.  Was  not  a  teft  at  lead  as  requifite 
upon  fuch  occasions  as  in  matters  of  religion  ? 

Or, 
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Or,  rather,  what  had  religious  tells  to  do  with 
civil  affairs  ?  To  thofe  who  fhould  difcover  an 
inclination  to  argue  that,  if  all  feds  were,  indis¬ 
criminately,  admitted  into  civil  employments, 
without  having  previoufly  conformed  to  theTeft- 
Laws,  fome  i n defen hhMreligious  opinions  might, 
circutioujly ,  affed  the  interefl  of  the  Eflablifhed 
Church,  it  would  prove  fufEcient  to  anfwer  that 
equal  danger  feemed  to  threaten  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  from  civil  opinions.  No  political  tell  was 
direttly  required  from  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Indirectly ,  perhaps,  it  was  demanded  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  declare  his  diffent  againft  the 
dodrine  of  tranfubflantiation.  But,  who  could 
ferioufly  infer  that  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  were  of  any  fignification 
to  his  conflituents  ?  Would  they  fuppofe  them- 
felves  at  all  likely  either  to  acquire  or  to  lofe 
any  political  advantages,  if,  in  the  firfl  inftance, 
their  Reprefentative  believed,  or,  in  the  fecond, 
denied  the  Real  Prefence;?  But,  it  was  contended, 
that  were  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  admit 
within  his  code  of  faith  a  tenet  of  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  nature,  his  political  principles  mu  ft,  un¬ 
avoidably,  prove  hoftile  to  his  country.  This 

was 
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was  what  he  had  already  reprobated  :  a  Falla¬ 
cious  inference  of  morals  from  opinions.  An 
individual,  not  friendly  to  the  Conditution, 
might,  in  defiance  of  the  Tefl  A£t,  fill  a  refpon- 
fible  fituation  in  the  State  *,  the  law  not  con- 

fidering  the  opinions  of  any  perfon  as  detrimen- 

/ 

tal  to  this  conftitution,  until  they  appeared  per- 
nicioufly  in  adlion  *,  and  then  the  law  proved 
fully  competent  to  the  punifhment  of  the  of¬ 
fender.  But,  in  fadt,  fo  trifling  were  the  appre- 
henfions  which  were  in  general  entertained  of 
the  baneful  effedts  of  political  opinions,  that  a 
man  was  not  incapacitated  from  prefiding  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  although  his  fentiments 
might  be  inimical  to  the  Conftitution,  and  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  views  of  Arbitrary  Government ; 
although  he  might  confider  the  abolition  of  the 
Trial  by  Jury  as  no  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
an  Englifhman,  and  the  invafion  of  the  freedom 
of  Parliament,  as  no  infringement  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Condiments  and  their  Repre- 
fentatives. 

It  appeared  unnecefiary  to  call  to  the  recol- 
ledtion  of  the  Houfe,  that  the  Ted  Adt,  en¬ 
forced  foon  after  the  civil  wars,  was  intended 

D  for 
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for  the  exclufiorfof  all  antimonarchical  men  from 
the  enjoyment  of  public  offices  ;  but,  as  the  aCt 
operated  under  falfe  pretences,  he  felt  it  difficult 
to  mention  it,  except  in  terms  of  drong  difap- 
probation  :  nay,  he  ffioula  have  preferred  a  mo¬ 
narchical  Ted  at  once  *,  becaufe  the  nugatory  and 
ridiculous  impofition  of  that  in  queflion  went 
folely  to  the  introduction  of  vague  conjectures 
refpeCting  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  was  likely, 
not  only  to  receive  into  employments  of  great 
trufl  perfons  adverfe  to  the  mod  found  and  un¬ 
impeachable  fentiments,  in  relation  to  points  ma¬ 
terially  interwoven  with  all  the  valuable  in- 
terefts  of  the  Conditution,  but,  to  exclude  thofe 
who  were  amongd  its  zealous,  ufeful,  and  in¬ 
corruptible  adherents. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  to  exclude  any 
defcription  of  men  from  the  participation  of  the 
common  rights  which  their  fellow  citizens  en¬ 
joyed,  was  violently  oppreffive.  Of  what  con- 
fequence  was  it  to  the  State  whether  a  man  was 
an  Unitarian  or  a  Trinitarian  ;  an  advocate  for 
infant  baptifm  or  for  adult  baptifm  ?  To  aban¬ 
don  general  principles  upon  the  ground  of  par¬ 
tiality,  was  a  procedure  which  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended  ; 
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fended  ;  and,  with  this  idea,  he  fhould  venture, 
without  a  dread  of  reafonable  contradiction,  to 
affirm  that  even  the  majority  had  no  right  to 
bind  the  minority. 

Of  this  nature  were  the  premifes  upon  which 
he  was  willing  to  reft  the  caufe  of  the  Difienters  ; 
nor,  although  it  might  appear  invidious  to  remain 
iilent  concerning  fuch  a  fubjeCt,  did  he  confider 
it  as  indifpenfibly  needful  to  ftrengthen  their 
requifition  by  any  arguments  drawn  from  their 
meritorious  condudt.  Had  they  purfued  a  line 
diredly  oppofite,  and  proved  cenfurable  in  a 
variety  of  examples,  ftill  would  they  have  re¬ 
mained,  in  common  juftice,  intitled  to  thofe 
advantages,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  was 
the  objeCl  of  his  motion  to  have  them  firmly 
and  irrevocably  placed. 

On  the  fuppofition,  therefore,  that  every 
fpecies  of  either  merit  or  demerit  might  be 
thrown  out  of  the  prefent  queftion,  he  fhould 
plead  for  the  abolition  of  the  Teft  ACt,  were  it 
merely  becaufe  it  militated  againft  the  rights  of 
a  Body  of  individuals. 

Upon  this  occafion,  he  muft  remind  the. 
Houfe  that  a  report,  to  which  he  could  not 

D  2  Jiftei) 
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liften  without  extreme  concern,  had  gone  abroad, 
and  tended  to  excite  the  violence  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  was  intimated,  he  feared  with  too  much 
truth,  that  an  unworthy  projedt  had  been  con¬ 
certed  for  the  purpofe  of  feparating  individuals 
from  the  caufe  which  they  efpoufed.  Who  but 
a  decided  friend  to  marked  and  virulent  intole¬ 
rance  could  look  on  fuch  a  meafure  without  a 
generous  indignation  ?  This  was  a  defperate, 
but,  he  trufted,  an  unavailing  effort  to  baffle 

*  v 

all  the  falutary  effects  of  the  unanfwerable  and 
iiberal  do&rines  :  that  in  matters  of  religion, 
even  the  erroneous  and  bad  opinions  of  another 
may  have  arifen  from  good  intentions.  Who 
would  not  bluffl,  or,  at  leaft,  what  foe  to  Tole¬ 
ration  would  dare,  in  times  remarkable  for 
candid  modes  of  thinking,  to  (tep  forward,  and 
affirm  that  he  confidered  a  whole  body  with 
difapprobation,  becaufe  one  of  its  conflituent 
members  had  purfued  a  conduct  which  was 
open  to  reproach  ?  Who  would  venture,  in  an 
age  like  this ,  publicly  to  declare  that  it  could 
prove  an  adt  of  juftice  to  deprive  even  one  Jingle 
individual,  amidft  the  hundred  in  the  fociety, 
of  his  rights,  becaufe  the  whole  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  ninety -nine  had  adted  reprehenfibly  ? 

Objections 
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Objections  againft  Diflenters,  drawn  from  an 
earlier  sera  than  the  prefent,  would  not  inva¬ 
lidate  his  arguments  ;  but,  if  they  could,  he 
fhould  not  ftrive  to  keep  them  in  concealment; 
perfuaded  that  it  might  be  better  himfelf  to 
bring  them  forward,  than  leave  them  to  the 
management  of  the  intended  oppofers  of  his 
motion.  He  was  not  inclined  to  enter  upon  a 
fludied  defence  of  their  endeavours  tooverfet  the 
monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft ; 
but,  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  declaring 
that  if  their  enemies  could  be  driven  from  this 
particular  ground  of  accufation,  they  would  not 

find  another  tenable  place  for  any  juft  aflault 
againft  their  characters. 

Thus  much  for  fuppofed  demerits ;  and,  as 
to  merits,  he  did  not  want  to  avail  himfelf  of 
their  enumeration  in  a  caufe  the  reafoning  for 
the  deferved  fuccefs  of  which  arofe  upon  a 
ftronger  principle :  yet,  as  reflections,  injurious 
to  the  characters  of  the  Diflenters,  had  been 
induftrioufly  circulated,  it  feemed  at  leaft  fair, 
if  not  necefiary,  to  repel  them  with  fuch  deci- 
five  refutations  as  might  eafily  be  collected  from 
an  inquiry  refpe&ing  their  highly  laudable  be¬ 
haviour 
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haviour  and  procedures,  amidft  fome  of  the 
mod  critical  and  trying  fituations  of  this  country. 
Plots  had  been  meditated,  combinations  formed, 
and  infurredlions  raifed  againft  the  State,  for 
the  purpofe  of  undermining  the  ecclefiaftical  and 

civil  foundations  of  the  Conftitution ;  yet,  of 
the  violence  of  thefe  attempts,  the  Difienters 
manifefted  their  full  abhorrence.  In  the  year 
1715,  when  the  flames  of  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  North,  and  one  of  the  exiled  branches  of 
the  Stuart  family  afpired  to  the  throne ;  when 
the  members  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  approaches  of  his  army,  fought  a 
protection  in  the  united  power  and  refiftance  of 
men  of  all  perfuafions ;  and  when  it  was  appre¬ 
hended  that  numbers  of  their  countrymen  were 
fecretly  preparing  to  range  themfelves  under  the 
banners  of  the  invader,  the  Difienters  gallantly  a  fi¬ 
fe  m  bled,  declared  their  willingnefis  to  rifk  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of  government, 
and  drew  their  fiwords  for  the  protection  of  a  State 
in  danger  •,  of  that  State,  the  laws  of  which  enabled 
that  the  very  moment  of  their  coming  forward, 
in  any  military  array,  was  to  operate  as  an  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  civil  life.  Their  exertions,  at 

this 
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this  alarming  j undlure,  and  during  the  fimilar  in- 
furredtions  and  invafions  in  1745,  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Conftitution,  and  to  the 
firmed:  fettlement  of  the  Brunfwic  family  upon 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

At  thefe  periods,  as  at  prefent,  they  were  in* 
capacitated  from  holding  com  minions,  either 
civil  or  military,  in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 
Far  from  pleading  the  incapacitation,  they,  at 
an  emergency  of  fuch  importance,  and  in  the 
ftriking  moment  of  national  alarm,  with  equal 
bravery  and  patriotifm,  committed  what  they 
juftly  deemed  a  requifite  tranfgreffion  againft 
thofe  laws  to  the  hard  penalties  of  which  they 
were  obnoxious. 

To  what  excejfive  limits  did  the  government 
of  their  country,  in  the  defence  of  which  the 
Difienters  had  fo  adtively  united,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  liberties  of  which  they  had 
contributed  to  fave,  carry  the  generous  extenfion 
of  their  remuneration  !  They  took  care  to  fecure 
them  from  punijhment!  from  puni/hment^  for  the 
enormous  guilt  of  having  fought,  vidtorioufly, 
the  battles  of  their  invaded  nation ;  but,  at  this  vaft 
gratuity  they  thought  it  not  illiberal  to  (top  •,  and, 

thence- 
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thenceforward,  all  the  laws  framed  upon  the 
monftrous  fpirit  of  perfecution  re  fumed  their 
ftiortly  interrupted  force.  An  A 61  of  indem¬ 
nity  juft  dickered  the  offenders  in  the  firft 
moments  of  their  return  from  having  gloriouQy 
triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  their  country ; 
and,  then,  they  fell  under  their  former  fub- 
je£lion,  in  certain  cafes,  to  difabilities,  to  inca¬ 
pacities,  to  fines,  imprifonments  and  outlawries. 
Who  could  lerioufly  contend  that,  in  this  cafe, 
an  A61  of  indemnity  was  a  reward?  To  defcribe 
it  in  the  true  light,  it  was  little  better  than 
degrading  them  into  the  fhameful  and  abfurd 
neceffity  of  being  obliged  to  receive  mercyy 
for  the  heinous  crime  which  they  committed  by 
having  done  the  State  good  fervice ! 

How  different  was  the  condu6t  of  the  Irifh ! 
The  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  that  kingdom, 
when  appealed  to  upon  this  occafion,  voted, 
with  an  animation  as  virtuous  as  it  was  truly 
politic:  that,  whofoever  fhould  bring  aprofecu- 
tion  upon  the  Teft  A6t,  againft  any  Proteftant 
Diffenter,  for  having  taken  up  arms  in  the 
defence  of  the  State,  fhould  be  confidered  as 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  as  a  Jacobite . 

The 
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The  natural,  and  indeed  the  foie  conclufion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  refolution,  was,  that 
whilft  we  were  obftinately  bent  upon  the  abfur- 
dity  of  continuing  laws  in  force,  which  might 
be  violated  without  effed,  and  the  prevalence 
of  which  muft,  inevitably,  tend  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  difunion  amongd  our  fellow-citizens, 
a  filter  kingdom  prefented  to  u-s  an  example  of 

wifdom  and  liberality,  which  merited,  but  had 
•  #  *  # 
not  received  our  imitation;  and  clearly  difco- 

Vered  that  fhe  conftdered  the  Teft  laws  as  fuch 

as  ought  never  to  have  been  carried  into 

execution,  although  fhe  might  not  have  found  it 

convenient,  or  perhaps,  poffibie,  at  that  period, 

to  accomplifh  their  abolition.  . 

It  could  not  be  difficult  to  refer,  fuccefsfully, 
to  a  multitude  of  hiftorical  points  for  the 
purpofe  not  only  of  proving  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Diffenters  had  been,  generally,  peaceable, 
and  that  the  State  had  neither  attacks  nor 
injuries  to  fear  from  their  dijloyalty  and  their 
ambition ,  but,  alfo,  with  the  view  of  evincing 
that  the  procedures  of  feme  individuals  of  a 
different  perfuafion,  had,  in  the  day  of  trial, 
been  more  dijloyal  and  more  ambitious .  The 
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High  Church  party,  which,  fortunately,  had 
lain  dormant  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
he  fhould  earneftly  hope,  was  not  as  yet  upon  the 
point  of  awakening  from  its  (lumbers,  had 
really  attempted  to  fubvert  the  conftitution, 
and  drive  the  reigning  family  from  the  fceptre 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  At  the  time  when  the 
Difienters,  with  an  inflexible  integrity,  had 
braved  the  penalties  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
protedf,  by  force  of  arms,  their  monarch, 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  themfelves,  the 
baneful  dodtrines  of  the  High  Church,  as 
uttered  even  from  the  public  pulpits,  were 
pajjive  obedience  and  non-refiftance. 

The  humorous  and  difcerning  Dean  Swift, 
in  one  part  of  his  writings,  had  farcaftically  re¬ 
marked  that,  although  he  could  not  pretend  to 
affirm  that  every  Whig  was  an  infidel,  yet  he 
would  pofitively  aflfert  that  every  infidel  was  a 
Whig:  and  (Mr.  Fox  added  that)  he  could,  at 
leaft  with  equal  juftice,  make  a  parody  of  the 
expreffion,  and  obferve,  that  although  he  ffiould 
not  contend  that  every  High  Churchman  was  a 
Jacobite ,  he  would  maintain  that  every  Jacobite 
was  a  High  Churchman . 


An 
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An  able  obferver,  when  expatiating  upon  the 
dangers  to  which  he  conceived  that  the  Ella- 
blifhed  Church  flood  imminently  expofed,  found 
himfelf,  perhaps,  unexpectedly,  after  a  plaufible 
but  inconclufive  train  of  arguments,  reduced  to 
the  dilemma  of  afcribing  thefe  perils  to  the  laxity 
of  her  minifters,  with  refpeCt  to  the  inviolable 
maintenance  of  her  doCtrines.  Even  granting: 
the  truth  of  this  pofition,  could  it  apologize  for 
the  cruel  injuftice  of  puniffiing  the  Diflenter^, 
on  account  of  the  criminality  of  others  ?  Was  it 
not  the  duty  of  every  confcientious  and  faithful 
fubjeCl,  to  watch  over  and  preferve,  by  all  the 
means  within  his  power,  the  balance  of  our  Con- 
ftitution,  the  inclination  of  which  from  its  trueft 
equilibrium  was,  certainly,  the  molt  menaced 
by  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  Under  this 
conception,  a  juftly  admired,  though  not 
infallible  hiftorian  (Mr.  Hume)  had  obferved, 
that  the  end,  the  euthanafta  of  all  free  govern¬ 
ments,  was  an  abfolute  monarchy.  The  moft 
efficacious  method,  therefore,  of  either  con¬ 
futing  this  afiertion,  or  prolonging  its  accom- 
plifliment,  was  to  admit  every  loyal  fubjedl 
to  a  participation  of  the  bleffings  of  the  Con- 
flitution. 

E  2 
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At  an  sera,  when,  as  a  natural  refult  of  its 
fuccefsful  progrefs,  the  human  underftanding 
was  more  and  more  accompanied  by  liberality 
and  refinement,  it  could  not  be  deemed  extra- 

A  j. 

ordinary  if  he  infilled  upon  his  principle  that, 
even  if  the  demerits  of  the  Difienters  were  nu¬ 
merous  and.glaring,  they  had  a  claim  to  Tolera* 
lion,  Under  the  circumfUnce  that  we  could 
not,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  tolerate  what  we 
did  not  fully  apprave^  it  followed'  that  the  word 
Toleration  meant  an  admiflion  of  what  might 
well  be  fuffered,  although  in  the  eye  of  the  to¬ 
lerating  power,  it  did  not  appear  perfedlly  right 
and  jufliriable.  It  was  from  this  virtuous  and 
highly  cultivated  improvement  in  the  reafoning 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  to  which  he. alluded, 
that  he  conceived  the  pleafing  hope  of  drawing 
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an  advantage  for  the  caufe  of  the  DifTenters  ;  as 
he  argued  in  fayour  of  T oleration ,  which  numbers 
were  mod  fiyicerely  defirous ,  and  all  others  pre - 

-  ■  *  *  .  ^  j  /  .* ,  ■ .  #  *  ■  *  *  #  * , 

tendedly  difpofed  to  grant;  and  as  he  pleaded 
againfl  perfecution ,  which  every  individual  was 
prepared  to  difavow  and  to  condemn. 

The  repeal  of  thefe  impolitic  and  ungenerous 
restraining  A6ls  would,  certainly,  ftand  marked 

by 
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by  a  peculiar  propriety,  in  confequence  of  the 
complexion  of  the  times  and  the  fituation  of  the 
country.  From  the  Pope  and  from  th z  Pretender, 
we  could  not  entertain  the  flighted  apprehen- 
fi ons ;  but,  as  the  poffibility  of  our  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  wars  was  ftill  exifting,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  behoved  the  Government  to  relinquifh  the 
idea  of  impoflng  difabilities  on  fuch  a  multitude 
of  ferviceable  members  of  the  State  and  of  Society, 
and  on  fo  confiderable  a  number  of  intrepid  and 
experienced  naval  and  miltary  characters,  who  had 
been  born  and  educated  in  thereligion  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  to  which  they  yet  adhered.  The 
length  to  which  thefe  difabilities  proceeded  was 
more  unlimited  than  many  of  his  prefent  au¬ 
ditors  would,  perhaps,  imagine.  It  was  not 
merely  the  individuals  who  entered  upon  the 
higheft  employments  in  the  State  that  were  in- 
difpenfibly  bound  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  fame  obliga¬ 
tion  extended  itfelf  to  all  the  fubordinate  officers 
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of  the  fleet  and  army ;  and  every  Colledtor  of 
the  Cuftoms  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  with  difabilities  beyond  meafure, 
if  he  did  not  conform  by  taking  the  Sacramental 
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It  had  been  argued  that  not  only  King 
William,  the  political  Saviour  of  the  Church 
and  State,  but,  all  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe 
of  Brunfwic  were  averfe  from  the  abolition  of 
the  reftraining  ads ;  and,  yet,  fo  contrary 
was  the  cafe,  that  every  one  of  thefe  illuftrious 
perfonages  appeared  cordially  inclined  to  admit 
into  their  fervice  the  DifTenters.  King  William, 
in  one  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  delivered  to 
his  Parliament,  exprefsly  mentioned  his  wiffies 
to  be  enabled  to  employ,  without  reftridion, 
dll  his  Prcteftant  fubjeffs.  Howfoever  generally 
expedient  he  might  have  thought  it  to  put  all  the 
Proteflants  within  the  realm  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing,  there  might  have  been  iomz  temper  ary  ob]tdi\ox\. 
againft  the  accomplifhment  of  his  inclinations. 
But,  what  liberal  idea  could  now  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  the  neceffity  for  enforcing  thefe 
objedions  ?  or,  rather,  who  could,  reafonably, 
contend  that  this  was  not  the  particular  mo¬ 
ment  to  repeal  thofe  Ads  of  Parliament  which 
were  differed  to  remain  as  a  dead  letter  of  the 
law,  becaufe  it  would  be  deemed  fcandaloufly 
opprefiive  to  draw  them  out  into  a  date  of 
life  and  efficacy  ?  And,  yet,  an  unbecoming 
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eare  was  taken  to  hinder  them  from  growing 
tibfokte :  they  were  brought,  by  annual  indemni¬ 
ty  bills,  to  our  indignant  recollection,  not- 
withflanding  that  their  advocates  have  not  the 
effrontery  to  mention  them  with  applaufe,  and 
that  their  enemies  confider  them  as  a  difgrace 
to  our  code  of  legidation.  That  fuch  aCts  were 
not  neceffary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Houfe  of  Brunfwic,  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  Church  and  State,  is  evident  from  the  repeal 
of  them  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  enemies  to  the  conceflion  of  a  complete 
Toleration,  when  driven  from  one  ground  of  ar¬ 
gument,  fled,  precipitately  and  injudicioufly,  to 
another.  Aware  of  the  imbecility  of  their  caufe, 
they  fought  from  fubterfuge  thofe  advantages 
which,  in  the  attempt  to  venture  into  an  open 
defence,  they  could  not  poffibly  have  acquired.1 
They  pretended  that  it  was  not  their  defign  to 
exclude  any  man  from  fituations  of  truft,  honour 
and  emolument,  on  account  of  his  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  folely  on  the  fcore  of  principles  which 
were,  entirely  and  exclufively,  of  a  civil  nature : 
and  thus  they  went  to  points  circuitoujly  which 
they  had  not  the  manlinefs  to  aim  at  dire  Elly. 

The 
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The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Proteftant 
Diflenters  were  the  two  defcriptions  of  men 
againft  whom  the  two  ads  in  queftion  had 
been  levelled.  It  was  the  objed  of  one  ad  to 
keep  the  DilTenters  out  of  Corporations ;  and  of 
the  other  ad,  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  feats  in  Parliament.  Every  member  of  the 
legillature  was  called  upon  by  the  law  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  dodrine 
of  tranfubjlantiation ;  a  dodrine  which,  although 
erroneous  and  abfurd,  might  be  confidered  in 
a  harmlefs  light ;  and,  therefore,  no  Proteftant 
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in  England  would  have  cared  who  did,  or  who 
did  not  accept  it,  as  a  code  of  his  religious 
faith,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  perfons 
who  embraced  this  tenet  entertained  principles 
which  were  unfavourable  to  Civil  Liberty.  As 
it  was  imagined  (for  what  reafon  let  thofe  by 
whom  they  had  been  fufpeded  declare)  that  the 
principles  of  the  Proteftant  Diffenters  were 
hoftile  to  monarchy,  the  Sacramental  Teft  was 
introduced,  indireftly ,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
cluding  them  from  Corporations.  If  that  dif- 
affedion  were  the  cafe,  and  any  teft  beyond 
the  oath  of  allegiance  became  neceftary,  why 
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was  not  a  tell  impofed  upon  them,  which  inftead 
of  being  merely  religious,  ftiould  go  direftly  to 
the  point,  and  call  upon  the  Difienters  to  give 
a  proof  that  they  were  friends  to  monarchy, 
and  defirous  of  preferving  its  exigence  and 
authority  in  the  State  ? 

-  The  idea  of  making  a  religious  rite  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  holding  a  civil  employment  was  more 
than  abfurd,  and  deferved  to  be  confidered  as1 
the  profanation  of  a  facred  inftitution.  This 
idea,  not  originating,  indeed,  with  him,  but 
with  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation :  a  Houle, 
at  the  period  to  which  he  alluded,  more  of  the 
High  Church  than  the  Upper  Houfe  itfelf,  he 
firmly  entertained.  The  Clergy  of  the  Lower 
Houfe  of  Convocation  adverted,  during  the  year 
1704,  in  the  language  of  complaint,  to  a  cafe 
of  confcience  in  adminiflering  the  Sacrament  to 
perfons  of  an  infamous  charadter.  It  was  true 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  do  this  by  the 
Rubric,  but  had  it  at  their  option  to  decide 
upon  fuch  charadlers,  independently  of  a  Jury, 
or  any  other  legal  determination,  to  fix  that 
infamy.  Yet,  when  do  fuch  cafes  occur?  Never: 
becaufe  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
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well  know  that  they  would  ground  a  juft  plea 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  Ad.  It  was  not  his 
intention,  by  any  remark  of  this  nature,  to  fix 
even  the  ilighteft  ftigma  upon  a  body  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  utmoft  refped  ;  yet,  it  was 
fair  to  fuppofe  that  fome  exceptionable  cha- 
raders  prefented  themfelves  on  thefe  occafions. 

The  application  now  made  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Teft  Ad,  had  been '  erroneoufiy  confidered 
as  ill  timed,  upon  the  falfe  principle,  firft,  that 
the  affairs  of  France  rendered  it  neceffary  not  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  Gonftitution  of  this 
Country ;  and,  next,  that  if  the  Revolution 
abroad  had  not  taken  place,  the  Diffenters  would 
have  been  lefs  impetuoufly  bent  upon  their  de¬ 
termination  again  to  ftate  the  nature  of  their 
imaginary  grievances  to  Parliament.  But  the 
contrary  fad  was,  that  the  fituation  of  France 
had  neither  excited  the  attempts  nor  raifed  the 
hopes  of  the  Diffenters  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  their  wifhes.  A  fimilar  motion  to  that 
which  he  fhould  have  the  honour  to  propofe, 
had  been  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Houfe,  three  years  back,  when  no  perfon  could 
have  predided  the  fingular  events  which  have  oc¬ 
curred 
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curred  on  the  Continent.  Granting,  however,  that 
any  circunsffances  had  arifen,  fubfequently  to  the 
fecond  application  of  the  Diflenters  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  almoft  immediately  preceding  the 
prefent,  which  might  give  greater  ftrength  to 
the  propriety  of  their  petitions,  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  that  fuch  events  ought  to  be  confidered, 
in  Some  degree,  as  operating  againft  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  claim,  which,  independent  of  extra¬ 
neous  occurrences,  was  founded  upon  juftice 
and  civil  right.  He  felt  himfelf  warranted,  in 
not  quitting  this  part  of  his  Subject,  until  he 

had  declared  that,  in  one  refpeft,  the  example 
of  France  ought  to  excite  ourdeepeft  and  moft 
ferious  attention.  Her  Church  was  now  Suffer¬ 
ing  in  confequence  of  a  too  long  refiftlefs  and 
intolerant  Spirit  of  persecution  :  her  Church 
prefented  to  the  world  a  dreadfully  alarming 
proof  (yet,  he  trufted  a  Salutary  leffbn)  of  the 
veracity  of  the  idea,  that  persecution  may  prevail 
even  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  that 
it  ultimately  accomplices  the  ruin  of  the  perfe- 
cutors.  Yet,  whatsoever  fatisfa&ion  he  might 
have  experienced  at  the  emancipation  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  his  fellow  creatures  from 
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the  galling  yoke  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  howfo- 
ever  he  might  in  general  approve  of  that  deter¬ 
mined  fpint,  which,  fcarcely  interrupted  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  courfe,  brought  on  fo  unexpected 
and  fo  extraordinary  a  revolution,  he  mud  con- 
fefs  that  there  were  particular  aCts  of  what  fome 
might  agree,  and  others  might  not  agree  to  call 
the  New  Government,  in  applauding  which  he 
could  not  pofiibly  concur.  Such  was  the  in¬ 
fliction  upon  the  Church  of  the  undidinguifh- 
ing  forfeiture  of  her  property  :  an  aCt  which 
might,  neverthelefs,  be  confldered  as  the  flow, 
but  certain  confequence  of  the  impolitic  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz .  Previous  to  this 
intemperately  lawlefs  meafure,  the  civil  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  branches  of  the  French  Conflitu- 
tion  remained  inviolate  :  inviolate  even  without 
the  guardianfhip  of  Ted  ACts  !  and  Protefhnts 
were  indifcriminately  admitted  with  Catholics, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pods  within  the  different 
departments  of  the  State.  When  that  ediCt  be¬ 
came  revoked,  liberality  and  toleration  were 
thrown  away  with  one  hand,  whilA,  with  the 
other,  arts  and  manufactures  were  cad  out;  to 
flourifh,  however,  upon  a  more  genial  foil,  and 
within  a  milder  form  of  government. 
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He  lamented  that,  in  this  kingdom,  any  fec- 
taries  in  religion  had  an  exiftence*,  and,  invio¬ 
lably  as  he  refpe&ed  its  eftablifhed  Church,  he 

could  not  avoid  confiaering  the  alarm  attempted 
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to  be  excited  by  the  High  Church  Party ,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  as  abfurd  in  the  extreme. 
Since  the  laft  agitation  of  the  queftion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Tefl  and  Corporation  A£ts,  cir- 
cumftances  had  run  into  a  different  channel, 
and  endeavours  had  been  uled,  he  feared,  with 
too  great  a  portion  of  fuccefs,  to  collect  to¬ 
gether  an  High  Church  Party.  Under  this 
opinion,  therefore,  he  was  juftified  in  his  al- 
lufion  to  an  union,  which  ought  to  be  irre¬ 
coverably  broken  and  forgotten.  Amongft 
thofe  who  were  the  loudeft  in  the  cry  of  danger , 
it  gave  him  much  uneafinefs  to  perceive  fome 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church  :  men,  whofe  talents 
it  was  impoffible  to  avoid  admiring  ;  but  whofe 
apprehenfions  were,  he  fhould  conceive,  not  lefs 
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affected  than  chimerical.  The  uniformly  lead¬ 
ing  maxim  of  the  High  Church  Party  had  been 
to  pretend  fear  whensoever  they  meditated  per- 
fecution .  To  this  practice  had  the  implacable 
and  unprincipled  tyrants  of  all  ages,  invariably 

adhered. 
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adhered.  'Tiberius ,  if  his  affertions  deferve  a 
grain  of  credit,  pafled  every  hour  of  his  [life 
within  a  ftate  of  terror :  and  our  Henry  the 
Eighth ,  perpetually  raifed  the  alarm  of  an  attack 
upon  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  moment  that 
he  was  concerting  projedts  for  the  extenfion  of 
frefh  adts  of  tyranny  againft  his  miferable  fub- 
jedts.  To  fuch  ridiculous  exceffes  had  the  High 
Church  Party  been  known  to  carry  their  pretences 
of  danger  having  approached  their  very  gates, 
that  to  fupport  the  fallacy  by  appearances,  they 
have  raifed  tumults  for  the  purpofe  of  inculcating 
pajjive  obedience .  The  Church  never  interfered 
in  politics,  but  for  the  fake  of  mifchief.  Un¬ 
fortunate  was  it  for  the  country  when  any  reli¬ 
gious  fedts  arofe  in  oppofition  to  each  other ; 
but  infinitely  more  alarming  and  difaflrous  was 
it  when,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  refitting  ftruggles, 
the  Church  became  a  militating  party.  The 
Church,  adting  as  a  Body,  was  always  dangerous 
and  formidable.  It  had  frequently  defcribed 
itfelf  as  furrounded  by  perils ;  it  exclaimed, 
at  the  acceflion  of  the  Brunfwic  family  to  the 
throne,  that  enemies  were  arming*,  and,  although 
replete  with  authority  and  power,  it  did  not 
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a$ate  the  violence  of  its  outcries,  but  gave  its 
fupport  to  rebellions ;  fince  the  fuppreflion  of 
which  it  remained  tolerably  tranquil  until  the 
prcfent  year,  when  it  again  vociferated  that 
danger  was  advancing !  Such,  alfo,  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  T)o5lor  Sache - 
verel:  and,  yet,  at  the  time  when  this  man  was 
punifhed  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Church 
enjoyed  a  ftate  of  perfedt  fafety.  When  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  twice  pafied  a  Bill  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  Penal  Statutes  againft  Difienting 
School-mafters  and  Teachers,  and  when  the 
the  Houfe  of  Peers  rejedted  it  as  often,  again 
the  clamour  that  the  Church  was  imminently 
expofed  to  danger  became  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Yet,  fince  this  period,  the 
Bill  had  pafied  both  Houfes,  and  received  the 
royal  afifent ;  nor  was  the  Church  lefs  opulent, 
lefs  flourifhing,  or  lefs  powerful  than  before. 

Eleven  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  repeal  of 
the  Teft  Adt  in  Ireland :  and  who  could  aflert 
that  the  Church  Eftablifhment  of  the  country 
had  experienced  danger ,  as  the  refult  of  fo  po¬ 
litic  and  liberal  a  mtafure  ?  Yet,  certainly, 
if  any  danger  whatfoever  could,  poffibly,  have 
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arifen  from  the  repeal  of  this  Ad,  it  mufi  have 
darted  up  rather  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ; 
becaufe  England  could  produce  nine  perfons  of 
the  Eftabliihed  Church  for  one  Diffenter.  In 
Ireland,  the  Proteftant  Diffenters  equalled  the 
numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Eftabliihed 
Church :  and  of  the  three  perfuafions,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were,  in  that  country,  the  moft 
numerous.  Although  it  had  been  as  obftinately 
as  erroneoully  argued  that  a  repeal  of  the  Re- 
draining  Ads  would  bring  down  ruin  upon  the 
Church,  that  of  Ireland  had  not,  at  any  one 
moment  fubfequent  to  the  repeal,  loft  a  fingle 
particle  of  her  luftre,  her  affluence,  and  her 
power.  Ireland  appeared  to  breathe  the  well- 
direded  and  indulgent  fpirit  of  North  America , 
where  the  different  religious  feds,  unembarraffed 
by  any  religious  monopoly,  enjoyed  their  rights 
in  common !  Nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Thirteen  States  varied  in  the  nature  of  their 
religious  opinions ;  but,  as  the  moft  enlightened 
and  general  principles  of  Toleration  were  adopt- 
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ed,  all  aded  with  the  indifibluble  efficacy  of  one 
power,  with  that  liberal  cordiality,  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  which,  at  the  prefent  jundure,  would 
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refled  the  higheft  credit  upon  ourfelves.  It 
was  in  America  that  the  Diffenters  were  the 
mod  predominant;  and  yet  no  fullying  fpot 
of  bigotry  appeared  to  render  them  unamiable 
and  intolerant. 

Mod  unfairly  had  it  been  obferved,  that  the 
Diflenters  always  contended  for  Toleration  when 
undermoft ,  but  were  little  bountiful  of  it  when 
tipper  moft.  If  many  of  thofe  remarks,  to  which 
the  Houfe  had  fo  indulgently  done  him  the 
honour  to  liden,  were  not  already  fufEcient  to 
bear  him  out  in  the  declaration,  that  no  reafon* 
able  plea  exided  for  levelling  the  charge  of  in¬ 
tolerance  againd  the  Didenters,  he  would  pur- 
fue  his  arguments,  and  proceeding  to  an  irre¬ 
fragable  point,  affirm,  that,  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Kirk  was  the  eftablifhmenr,  and  the  Church¬ 
men  were  Dijfenters ,  not  a  Ted  was  known  for 
the  exclusion  of  any  Proteftant  whatfoever  from 
ferving  the  State,  in  any  office  or  capacity  for 
which  he  was  qualified.  Even  although  it  was 
an  acknowledged  fadl,  that  every  perfon  in  Scot¬ 
land  who  belonged  to  the  Hierarchy,  had  been, 
until  very  lately,  not  merely  a  DiJJenter  from 
the  Edablifhed  Church  of  Scotland,  but  actually 
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dlfaffeCted  to  the  State,  and  in  the  intereft  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Pretender,  no  Ted  in  Scotland 
had  deban ed  fuch  an  individual  from  entering 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  an  office. 

The  principles  which  the  learned  and  candid 
DoCtor  Hoadley  (Biihop  of  Winchefter)  pub¬ 
licly  avowed,  were  regarded  as  dangerous  in 
the  year  1 700  :  and  yet  he  was  as  great  a  man 
as  any  that  ever  fat  upon  the  bench  of  prelates. 
Would  the  rigid  ecclefiaftics  of  the  prefent  day 
exclaim,  after  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  venerable  ornament  to  their  profef- 
fion  :  tc  The  Church  is  in  danger!”  they  could 
not  degrade  their  own  characters  by  the  com- 
miffion  of  fo  glaring  an  injuftice.  From  what 
quarter  then  did  the  danger  ifiue  ?  From  law, 
or  from  rebellion  ?  If  from  the  firft,  why  were 
not  meafures  taken  to  compel  the  Members  of 
the  Legdlature  to  conform.  (The  reftriCtions  of 
the  d  eft  had  never  reached  the  Senate,  although 
they  were  impofed  upon  every  petty  Collector 
and  Excifeman.)  If  perils  appeared  menacing 
from  the  latter,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no 
mea'ures  could  prove  more  calculated  to  create 
rebellion,  than  thofe  of  perfecution  and  pro* 
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fcription  •,  which  unite  bodies  of  fuffering  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  goad  them  on,  at  length,  to  firm 
refinance. 

Surely,  the  orthodox  Divines  of  our  Eftablifh- 
ment  were  not  afraid  left  the  DilTenters  fhould 
Intermingle  with  them,  and  become  members  of 
the  fame  body.  Their  terrors  might  be  com¬ 
pletely  tranquilized  by  the  recolledfion  that  they 
could  not  contrive  to  infinuate  themfelves  into 
the  Church  ;  or,  rather,  they  could  not  become 
participators  of  its  rich  benefices,  dignities,  and 
pluralities,  without  a  previous  ordination.  After 
all,  it  might,  perhaps,  impart  a  gleam  of  com¬ 
fort  to  thofe  who  flill  trembled  for  the  fafety  of 
the  Church,  were  he  to  remind  them  that  the 
number  of  the  Diflenters,  far  from  being  aug¬ 
mented,  had  confiderably  decreafed.  Under  thefe, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  circumftances,  would  the 
Houfe  fuffer  two  ftatutes  to  remain  on  the  ftatute 
book,  merely  becaule  the  Church  cried  out  that 
fhe  perceived  herfelf  in  danger  ?  Should  fuch 
a  clamour  continue  longer  to  prevail,  without 
even  the  mere  fhadow  of  a  reafon,  inconfiderate 
perfons  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  uproar,  that  the  approaching  cala- 
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mity  would  difcover  itfelf  at  leaft  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Magna  Chart  a,  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights ! 

Too  invidious  a  ftrefs  had,  certainly,  been 
laid  upon  the  characters  and  declared  opinions 
of  fome  particular  members  of  the  body  of  the 
DifTenters.  Againft  one  learned  writer  (Doctor 
Prieftley )  it  had  been  objected  that  he  was  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  Eftablifhed  Hierarchy,  and  had 
even  publifhed  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  avowed 
the  fentiments  in  queftion.  Yet  it  might  fairly 
and  unanfwerably  be  contended,  that  all  this 
was  no  proof  of  his  defign  to  fubvert  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical-  Conftitution.  Any  perfon  might  dis¬ 
approve  of  our  Civil  Conftitution;  might  con¬ 
demn  the  popular  part  of  our  Government,  and 
might  abhor  the  Trial  by  Jury ;  yet  even  thefe 
opinions,  notwiihflanding  that  he  ffiould  declare 
them  in  the  mo  ft  public  manner,  would  not 
incapacitate  him  either  from  having  a  feat  in  the 
Senate,  or  from  holding  any  of  the  firft  offices 
in  the  State.  A  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Pitt)  exprefled,  at  a  late  period,  his 
abfolute  diffatisfacftion  at  the  formation  of  the 
EJoufe  of  Commons;  and  manifefted  an  inflexible 
'  resolution 
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refoiution  to  exert  his  power  to  the  utmoft,  For 
the  purpofe  of  accomplifhing  an  alteration  in  the 
Reprefentation  of  the  People.  Yet  although  he 
had  fince  poflTeffed  not  only  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  but  the  fupport  and  confidence  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  he  had  not  made  the  lead 
progrefs  in  the  great  work  of  reform ;  but  fuf- 
fered  the  Reprefentation  to  remain  in  that  ex¬ 
tremely  difproportioned  and  incongruous  date  in 
which  he  found  it.  Surely,  after  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  very  trifling  effedb  which  opinions 
jnay  have  on  praflice,  the  Reverend  Gentleman 
(Doctor  Prieflley)  might  be  fuffered  to  afcend 
even  to  the  firft  rank  in  the  Church,  without  a 
dread  of  danger  to  our  Religious  Conftitution. 
A  noble  Duke  (of  Richmond)  now  high  in  office, 
who  once  brought  in  a  bill  for  a  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  which  he  failed,  had  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  every  perfon  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  fetting  property  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
Members  to  ferve  in  Parliament.  Notwith* 
ftanding  his  avowal  of  this  political  dodtrine,  the 
Noble  Duke  prefided  (and,  where  was  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  placing  him  in  a  truft  of  fuch  dignity 
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and  Importance  ?)  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance :  yet,  few  would  contend  that  the 
Mailer  General  of  the  Ordnance  was  a  lefs  for¬ 
midable  enemy  than  the  Reverend  Gentleman 
(Doflor  Prieilley)  and,  therefore,  it  followed 
(as  he  had  before  obferved)  that,  whatfoever 
might  be  the  nature  of  opinions,  the  perfon  who 
entertained  them,  whether  they  pointed  at  civil 
or  at  religious  matters,  ought  not,  upon  that 
account,  to  be  punifhed  with  incapacity.  If  the 
Noble  Duke  was  not  criminal,  merely  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  delivered  a  fingle  political 
opinion,  in  the  face  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Public,  why  (hould  the  Individual,  who  firnply 
promulgated  his  do&rine  refpefting  the  Church 
Eflablifhment,  be  confidered  as  offending?  Was 
the  Church  Eflablifhment  of  more  importance 
to  the  Conflitution  than  the  Reprefentation  of 
the  People  ? 

He  trufled  that  no  obfervation  whatfoever  had 
fallen  from  him,  fince  the  firfl  moment  of  his 
having  rifen,  which  did  not  difcover  that  he  was 
a  decided  friend  to  an  Eftablilhed  Religion.  It 
was  only  upon  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  People  that  this  Eflablifhment  could  be 
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juftly  founded.  It  did  not  behove  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  inquire  which  Religion  was  the  moft 
rational  and  uncorrupted.  'Their  bufinefs  was 
to  extend  their  peculiar  protection  to  that  which, 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  approached  to 
Univerfality ,  and  to  fecure  for  it  fome  of  the 
chief  emoluments  of  the  State.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  asra  of  the  Union,  were  thoroughly 
convinced  that  this  principle  was  at  once  poli¬ 
tical  and  liberal ;  and,  therefore,  confonantly  to 
fo  enlightened  an  idea,  they  eftablifhed  two 
religions,  each  equal  as  to  the  reputation  of  its 
dodtrines :  the  Hierarchy  for  England,  and  the 
Kirk  for  Scotland.  At  a  more  recent  period,  a 
meafure  fo  laudable  in  its  nature  had  been 
honourably  extended  and  refined  upon,  in  the 
cafe  of  granting,  at  leaft,  a  partial  Eftablifhment 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Canada. 

To  either  the  real  or  the  pretended  enemies  of 
innovation,  he  fhould  oppofe  the  more  than 
generally  acknowledged  point :  that,  not  only 
the  Eftablifhed  Church,  but,  the  Conftitutioa 
itfelf,  (lands  materially  indebted  for  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  its  redlitude,  its  vigour  and  its  beauty, 
to  rational  innovation.  The  Reformation  im¬ 
parted 
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fitted  ftrengtft  and  durability  to  the  Ecclefiaf- 
tical  Conftitution  j  and  the  Civil  Conftitution 
iofe  fuperior  to  the  violence  of  attacks,  and, 
with  redoubled  force  and  purity,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution.  Thefe  were  brilliant  and 
truly  ferviceable  innovations.  But,  what  was 
the  monjlrous  innovation  which  it  was  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  to  contemplate  without  terror  and  abhor¬ 
rence  ?  It  was  a  daring  effort  to  accoinplifli  the 
Ample  repeal  of  an  Adi  of  Charles  the  Second* 
which,  during  an  overflow  of  loyalty,  and  at 
the  condufion  of  a  civil  war,  the  Parliament 
had  paffed  as  a  compliment  to  their  reftored 
Monarch !  A  Conftitution  eredted  upon  Juch  a 
foundation  was,  certainly,  not  worth  preferv- 
ing;  neither  could  he  admit  that  any  fpecific 
form,  in  the  mode  of  adminiftering  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  corner- 
ftone  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Eftablifhment. 

Of  the  controverfial  writings  of  the  different 
Sedlaries,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was 
ignorant  •,  but,  he  had  perpetually  underftood 
that  Tolerating  Benevolence  was  one  of  the  tnoft 
ftriking  charadteriftics  of  pure  Religion.  When 
he  difcovered  Churchmen  betraying  a  fpirit  di- 
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redbly  repugnant  to  that  faith  which  they  pro* 
felled,  he  could  not  avoid  conlidering  them  as 
ambitious  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  power, 
in  the  very  moment  when  they  affedled  to  trem¬ 
ble  at  imaginary  danger *,  and  he  wilhed  them 
to  remember  that  their  Religion  was  neither 
originally  taught  to  Kings  and  Senators,  nor 
neceflarily  connedled  with  the  politics  of  a 
Government. 

Some  well-wiffiers  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Tell  Adi:  had  argued  that  its  repeal  would  prove 
an  infringement  of  the  Union,  becaufe  it  formed 
a  portion  of  its  bafis.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  forward  an  idea  more  erroneous.  The 
Tell  Acl,  far  from  exilting  among  the  efiential 
articles  of  the  Union  was,  formerly,  propofed, 
to  be  perpefual :  and  the  proportion  was  re -  * 
jefted. 

He  could,  with  truth,  allure  the  Houfe  that 
the  DilTenters  did  not  come  forward,  upon  the 
prelent  occafion,  as  a  Party  ^  but,  if  even  this 
had  been  the  cafe,  their  condudb  would  have 
carried  with  it  its  apology,  becaufe  it  was  at 
once  natural  and  excufable  for  the  weak  at  lead 
to  wifi ,  if  not  endeavour  to  refill  the  violence  of 
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the  powerful .  Put,  the  cafe  was  Far  otherwife  j 
the  powerful  had  become  a  party  ;  and,  as  a 
High  Church  Party,  he  fhould  confider  them 
as  the  word:  Party  in  the  State.  Great  would 
prove  the  misfortune  were  the  Diflfenters  to 
edablilh  themfelves  into  a  Party ;  yet,  if  they 
did,  the  mod:  politic  and  the  mod:  infallible 
manner  of  accomplifhing  its  extinction,  was  to 
inved  them  with  all  pie  privileges  of  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens. 

Having  adverted  to  parties,  it  might  not 
prove  intrufive  upon  the  indulgent  patience  of 
the  Houfe  briefly  to  remark  that  he  had  been 
mentioned  by  feveral,  with  whom  he  was  not 
politically  united,  as  a  Partizan.  According  to 
one  fenfe  of  the  expredion,  he  mult  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  gloried  in  the  imputation.  He 
avowed  the  propriety  of  it  with  enthufiafm !  Not 
that  he  was  induenced  by  the  hereditary  virtues, 
pure,  brilliant,  and  eminently  beneficial  as  they 
were,  which  cad  a  ray  of  inextinguifhable  repu¬ 
tation  over  fome  of  the  ancedors  of  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  whom  he  had  the  felicity  and  the 
honour  of  afifociating :  the  motive  of  bis  ad¬ 
herence  was  even  of  a  juder  nature.  It  arofe 
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from  the  circumftance  of  his  having  examined, 
with  a  mod  attentive  eye,  the  true  complexion 
of  their  opinions,  and  every  confequent  progrefs 
and  aim  of  their  proceedings :  from  his  having 
difcovered  that  they  were  ftri&ly  and  invariably 
conformable  to  all  thofe  great  principles  which 
entered  into  the  defcription  of  Whiggifm  ;  a  term 
originally  intended  to  be  a  farcafm  :  a  mark  for 
ridicule  to  cover  with  its  arrows ;  but,  expe- 
perience  had  fully  proved  that  all  their  points 
were  hurtlefs  !  Whiggijm  had  flood  the  teft  of 
truth;  had  rifen  into  a  moft  creditable  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and,  now,  fignified  the  aft  of  embarking 
in  the  caufe  of  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom.  He 
was  proud  of  confefling  himfelf  a  Whig\  he  rejoiced 
at  being  clafled  with  fuch  a  Party ,  and  felt  him¬ 
felf  happy  in  the  convidlion  that  they  were  pleafed 
to  favour  him  with  their  fupport.  For  the 
attempt  which  he  had  made,  upon  the  prefen t 
occafion,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  ftigmatized  as 

4  t 

another  Oliver  Cromwell ,  wifhing  to  undermine 
the  Church,  in  like  manner  as,  at  a  former 
period,  he  had  been  compared  to  the  fame  cha- 
rafter,  and  branded  with  the  ckarge  of  having 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy.  In 
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one  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  the  ampR- 
tude  of  the  atonement  had  obliterated  from  his 
mind  every  indignant  recolledtion  of  an  un¬ 
merited  afperfion  :  for,  he  had  been  honoured 
by  a  folicitation  to  plead  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
fent  queftion.  He  had  mod:  cheerfully  obeyed 
the  fummons,  from  a  certainty  that  the  caufe 
was  juft ;  not  that  he  could  prove  fo  deftitute 
of  candour  as  to  conceal  the  fatisfadtion  with 
which  he  difcovered  that  a  large  and  refpe&able 
body  of  individuals  had  become  converts  to 
principles  which  they  before  fufpedted.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  complete  and  welcome  pre- 
fage  of  the  future  arrival  of  that  moment  when 
mifreprefentation  would  be  thoroughly  detected  > 
when  obloquy  would  die  away  •,  and  when  thofe 
individuals,  who  were  as  yet  the  leaft  open  to 
convidtion,  would  come  forward  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  were,  at  length,  the  moft  con¬ 
vinced.  Waiting,  patiently,  until  that  day,  he 
could  fubmir,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  minute,  confoling  himfelf 
under  the  idea  that,  in  all  the  great  political 
quefticns  which  he  had,  hitherto,  fubmitted  to 
the  difcufiion  of  the  Houfe,  it  had  been  his 
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good  fortune,  generally ,  to  agree  in  the  opinion , 
and,  generally ,  to  receive  the  fupport ,  of  all  thofe 
friends  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of 
a&ing.  He  uled  the  word  ge?ierally7  from  the 
perfuafion  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  his  fenti- 
ments  were  not  coincident  with  thofe  of  a  Right 
Honourable  Member  (Mr.  Burke)  whofe  virtues 
he  venerated,  and  whole  abilities  he  admired  : 
yet,  he  would  enter  within  the  ranks,  and 
maintain  his  ft.tion  againft  any  oppofers,  how- 
foever  he  might  efteem  and  value  them,  in  all 
other  refpedts,  during  a  conteft  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  Liberty  and  the  Civil  Rights  of  Man¬ 
kind* 

Reverting  more  eridufively  to  the  queftion, 
Mr.  Fox  remarked  that,  Ihould  it  be  loft  or 
carried,  he  would  continue  to  affirm  thar,  were 
the  adls  againft  which  he  complained  but  once 
repealed,  the  very  name  of  Diflenters  would  die 
and  be  forgotten.  Should  his  prefent  motion 
become  defeated  by  a  negativing  majority,  ftill 
the  Diflenters  might  embrace  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  afierting  their  claims,  and  of  fubmit- 
ting  the  peculiar  hardfhips  of  their  fituation  to 
the  wifdom  and  to  the  juftice  of  Parliament. 

Some 
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^ome  of  the  mo  ft  diftinguifhed  writers*  on  the 
the  fubjedt,  had  proceeded  to  the  length  of  de¬ 
claring  that,  as  the  Legiflature  had  pafled  the 
adt,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Diflenters  to  fub- 
mit,  in  tranquil  filence,  to  the  law.  Amidft 
their  efforts  to  give  validity  to  fo  ftrange  a 
dodtrine,  they  ftruck  (he  hoped,  not  wantonly* 
but,  from  an  abfence  of  cool  reflection  and  dif- 
paftionate  inquiry)  againft  the  very  root  of  thofe 
unalienable  privileges  which  all  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  might  feel  themfelves  aggrieved  by 
any  law,  poffeffed  of  carrying  their  petitions  to 
the  Parliament. 

He  confeffed  himfelf  not  inconfiderably  fan- 
guine  in  his  expectations,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Houfe  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
this  was  the  proper  moment  for  the  repeal  of 

laws  which,  in  their  [dormant  ftate,  fome  nar- 

\ 

row-minded  zealots  might  endeavour,  danger- 
oufly,  to  awaken.  That  fuch  difturbers  of  the 
public  quiet  were  in  being,  he  could  not  fup- 
pofe :  and,  therefore,  why  fhould  any  perfons 
refifi  the  abolition  of  a  law  which  they  would 
blufh  to  execute  ?  The  Reftraining  A61s  had 
been  called  the  'Pillars  of  the  Churchy  but,  furely, 
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they’ were  Pillars  more  likely  to  overwhelm,  than 
to  fupport  the  Edifice.  V 

The  Admirers  of  the  Teft  Adt  had  con¬ 
tended,  as  feebly  as  in  their  ufe  of  other  argu¬ 
ments,  that  the  Church  and  State  were  fo  infe- 
parably  interwoven,  that  any  changes  in  the 
one  muft,  immediately,  be  followed  by  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  other.  A  moft  eccentric,  yet, 
certainly,  a  learned  and,  in-  fome  refpedts,  an 
able  and  conclufive  Writer  (Dodtor  Warburton) 
drew  forth  the  whole  power  of  his  reafoning  in 
the  defence  of  this  incongruous  principle.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  new-fangled  and  abfurd  opinion, 
the  Church  was  not  to  rely  folely  upon  her  own 
merits,  neither  was  religion  to  be  eftablifhed 
fimplyupon  the  truth  of  her  own  evidence;  but, 
both  were  to  receive  their  props  and  bolfberings 
from  the  afliftance  of  the  Civil  Power.  Was 
this  the  principle  which  introduced  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  Chriflianity  ?  Did  it,  during 
a  fbate  of  infancy,  when  under  the  necefiity  not 
alone  of  working  its  way  againfl  the  narrow  and 
infatuated  prejudices  of  mankind,  but  of  fub- 
duing  their  violence  by  the  innate  purity  of  its 
fpirit,  and  the  winning  afpedt  of  its  dodtrine§. 
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receive  aftiPcance  either  from  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
rors,  or  from  the  Roman  Senate  ?  Shameful  was 
it  that  any  Chriftian  Prelate  fhould  have  incul¬ 
cated  fuch  an  idea.  What!  appeal  from  the 
Truth  of  the  Sacred  Writings  to  the  Authority  of 
the  Civil  Power!  Religion  fhould  remain  infepa- 
rable  from  the  Political  Conftitution  of  a  State. 
Intermingled  with  it,  what  purpofe  could  it 
ferve,  except  the  baneful  purpofe  of  communicate 
ing  and  of  receiving  contamination  l  Under  fuch 
an  alliance,  Corruption  mu  ft  alight  upon  the  one, 
and  Slavery  overwhelm  the  other*  The  Chrif- 
tian  Religion  was  neither  dictated  by  Politicians, 
nor  addreffed  to  Politicians,  nor  cherifhed  by 
Politicians.  The  no'bleft  object  to  which  Reli¬ 
gion  could  be  diredted  in  a  State,  and  the  objedt 
for  which  it  was  primarily  intended,  was  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  correct  the  morals  of  the  People. 
Thus  far  Religion  muft  prove  eminently  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  State :  but,  the  Corporation  and  the 
Teft  Adis  might  be  Paid  to  militate  againft  Reli¬ 
gion,  becaufe  they  were  likely  to  render  the 
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Profelfors  of  it  Hypocrites. 

Another  Right  Reverend  Prelate  (the  Bifhop 
of  Saint  David’s)  now  living,  whofe  character 
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{food  etainently  raifed,  and  from  the  ftrength 
and  fplendor  of  whofe  talents  the  Republic  of 
Letters  had  received  agreeable  and  inftruftive 
obligations,  was  reported  (and,  he  feared,  upon 
indubitable  authority)  prefumptuoufly  to  have 
pafied  beyond  thofe  boundaries  within  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Members  of  the 
Church  to  keep  themfelves  invariably  confined, 
if  they  were  as  anxious  as  they  ought  to  be  to 
fhield  themfelves  from  the  difgrace  of  merited 
indignation  and  reproach.  The  Right  Re¬ 
verend  and  Learned  Prelate  had  taken  a 
moft  extraordinary  part  againfl  (Mr.  Phillips) 
an  Honourable  Member  of  the  Houfe ;  he  had 
ventured  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  accufation  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  haughtily  di&ated 
who JhoulcL,  and  who Jhould  not  be  ohe  of  their 
Representatives  iri  Parliament;  Nor  did  he 
flop  at  this  unwarrantable  freedom.  He  had, 
indirectly  at  leaft^  charged  all  who  voted  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Retraining  Acts  with  an 
“  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Ecclefiafticdl  Ccnftitu - 
<c  tiorT  of  the  State  ;  and,  although  he  did  not 
direCily  threaten  to  anathematife  every  individual 
Of  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe,  who  fhould  dare 
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to  offend  againft  his  high  will  and  pleafure,  ye€ 
he  had  emphatically  intimated  that  he  fhould 
confider  each  of  them  who  refufed  to  vote  for 
one  candidate  (Sir  William  Manfell),  and  g|ve 
his  fuffrage  to  another  (Mr.  Phillips)  as  faith- 
left  to  his  facred  truft,  and  criminally  remifs  in 
the  execution  of  one  of  the  duties  of  his  order  \ 

*  ’To  place  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  in  the  fullef  point  of  lvieewt 
it  may  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  Reader ,  the  following 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Dr,  Horfley,  Bijhop  of  St.  David’s, 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe . 

Reverend  Sir  ! 

“  Sir  William  Manfell  has  declared  himfelf  a 
Candidate  to  reprefent  the  Borough  of  Carmarthen  in 
the  next  Parliament.  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring, 
that  he  has  my  heartieft  good  wilhes.  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
prefent  Member,  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  Dilfenters 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  late  attempt  to  overthrow  our 
Ecclefiaftical  Coriftitution,  by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Tell:  A&s.  By  this,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  what 
part  he  is  likely  to  take  in  any  future  attempt  for  that  pur- 
pofe  1  hope  1  (hall  not  have  the  mortification  to  find  a 
fingle  Clergyman  in  my  Diocefe,  who  will  be  fo  falfe  to 
his  own  chara&er,  and  his  Duty  to  the  Eftablifhed  Church, 
as  to  give  his  Vote  to  any  Man  who  has  difeovered  (itch 
principles. 

I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

Jberguilly,  Your  Affe&ionate  Brother* 

Aug*  24,  1789.  And  Faithful  Servant, 

SAMUEL*  St.  David’s.” 

Was 
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Was  it  by  fuch  means  that  the  Right  Reverend 
and  Learned  Prelate  wifely  defigned  either  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  appearance  of  the  fpirit  of  party,  or 
to  facilitate  its  extinction,  were  a  conduct  fo 
unfpeakably  antichriftian,  to  occafion  it  to 
break  out  amongft  the  Body  of  Difienters  ? 
If  the  Right  Reverend  and  Learned  Prelate 
had  really  felt  an  inclination  to  convert  the 
Difienters  into  declared  and  inveterate  enemies 
to  the  Church  Eftablifhment,  he  could  fcarcely 
have  fixed  upon  a  more  fenfible  method  to  get 
it  gratified  ;  yet,  he  firmly  trufted  that,  although 
fuch  malevolent  attacks  might  fiimulate  fome 
individuals  to  hatred,  and,  perhaps,  to  hofti- 
lity,  the  Difienters  would  remain,  as  he  knew 
that  many  of  them  were,  not  inimical  to  the 
Church  Efiablifhment. 

It  appeared  that  fome  offence  had  been  taken 
againfi.  .a  Difienting  Minifier  (Dr.  Price),  in 
confequence  of  a  fermon  which  he  preached,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  Revolution.  That  Re¬ 
verend  Gentleman  had  rejoiced  over  the  eftablifh¬ 
ment  of  a  new  empire  in  America.  If  this  were 
heinous,  he  fiiould  put  in  his  claim  for  condem¬ 
nation,  and  plead  guilty  with  fo  celebrated  an 

I  2  offender ! 
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offender !  He  had,  always,  condemned  the  objeCb 
of  the  American  war  ;  and  if  fubjugation  and 
unconditional  fubmiffion  were  the  objeCts,  every 
Englifhman  who  forefaw  the  effe<5t  which  fuch 
an  event  mull  have  had  uppn  the  Conftitution 
of  Great  Britain,  would  fay,  with  hjmy  that  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  both  countries 

,  i  .  .  »  •  '  / 

that  they  were  feparated :  And  where  was  thp 
crime  of  fuch  an  expreffion  ?  Who  could  gravely 
ahert  that  every  part  of  the  Conftitption,  in 
Church  and  State,  had  afcended  lo  nearly  to 
the  fummit  of  perfection,  that  no  change  could* 
poflibly,  be  introduced  for  the  better  ?  But,  the 

Reverend  Gentleman  had  carried  the  intermix? 

♦  .  - .  .  * 

ture  of  his  religious  and  political  opinions  into  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  Revolution  in  France 
and  thefe  were  parts  of  what  fhould  have  been 
a  ftriCtly  appropriated,  grave,  and  folemn  con¬ 
gregational  difcourfe.  In  feveral  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  Reverend 
Gentleman ;  but,  he  conceived  that  he  had  not 
chofen  the  molt  unexceptionable  time  and  place 
for  their  delivery.  They  would  have  appeared 
in  a  more  becoming  province,  had  they  formed 
the  arguments  of  a  lpeech  uttered  in  a  Houfe 
of  Parliament:  and,  furely,  the  Church,  the 
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Pulpit,  the  Altar,  and  the  Sacramental  Table 
ought  to  be  preferved  inviolably  pure  and  holy, 
for  the  foie  great  purpofe  of  inculcating  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Morality.  He  fhould  always  repro¬ 
bate,  whether  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  Church¬ 
man  or  of  a  Difienter,  the  delivery  of  that  fer- 
mon  which  any  preacher  might  prefume  to  make 
the  vehicle  of  politics  •,  and,  with  dill  greater 
indignation,  fhould  he  liden  to  it,  were  the 
language  of  perfonal  libel  brought  forward  as  a 
aigredion  from  the  chief  and  more  important 
fubjedt  of  his  arguments.  He  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  judice,  drop  the  mention  of  thofe 
points  without  obferviog  that  many  paffages 
in  the  difeourfe  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
breathed  all  the  fpirit  of  benevolent  and  truly- 
cultivated  philofophy :  of  thofe  feelings  which, 
rifing  fuperior  to  the  felfifhnefs  of  local  attach¬ 
ments,  induce  a  Citizen  of  the  World  to  glory 
in  the  Freedom  and  the  Happinefs  of  the  Human 
Race ! 

For  his  own  part,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  the 
Houfe  would,  candidly,  believe  that  the  Sydem 
which  he  aimed  to  fupport,  was  not,  merely, 
the  Sydem  of  General  Toleration,  but,  that  Sydem 

the 
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the  great  objedt  of  which  was  the  Security  of  the 
Univerfal  Rights  of  Human  Nature.  Whilft 
he  contended  for  the  latter,  he  trufted  that  he 
fulfilled  one  part  of  his  duty,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Eftablifhed  Church  of  England :  a  Church 
which  he  admired,  under  a  convidtion  that  She 
had  fleered  the  happiefl  courfe  between  the  two 
extremes;  rejecting  whatfoever  was  fuperftitious, 
but,  retaining  whatfoever  was  good  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  decent  in  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service.  Thus  venerable  did  She  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  when  he  reflected  upon  her  Dodlrine 
and  her  Liturgy.  But,  this  appearance  vanifhed, 
or,  at  lead,  it  underwent  a  tranfient  conceal¬ 
ment,  when  becoming  a  Political  Party  in  the 
State,  She  differed  herfelf  to  be  borrowed  for 
purpofes  incompatible  with  her  Dignity  and  the 
Sandlity  of  her  Principles.  That  all  her  Mem¬ 
bers  might  fully  merit  a  participation  in  the 
juft  Freedom  which  She  enjoyed,  he  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  yield  cheerfully  to  the  Extenfion  of 
the  Principles  of  Toleration  to  thofe  who  were 
not  of  their  own  perfuaflon  ;  and  he  would  beg 
leave  to  affure  them  that,  fhould  any  attempt 

be  made  to  infringe  either  upon  their  Liberty, 
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or  their  jult  Privileges  and  Claims,  and  they  did 
him  the  honour  to  choofe  him  for  their  advo¬ 
cate,  he  would  (land  forward,  not  lefs  willingly 
the  Champion  of  that  Liberty,  thofe  Privileges 
and  thofe  Claims,  than,  at  the  prefent  jun&ure, 
he  had  addrcfied  the  Houfe  in  favour  of  the 
Difienters. 

Mr.  Fox  now  moved :  That  the  Houfe  do 
immediately  refolve  itfelf  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe,  to  confider  of  fo  much,  of  the 
faid  a£ts  as  requires  perfons  before  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  any 
place  of  truft  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 


Mr.’ FOX  having  heared  the  various  argu- 

•  O  u 

ments  of  the  Members  who  fpoke  againft  his 
motion,  rofe  a  fecond  time  ;  and 

Remarked  that,  although  finking  under  fa- 
tlgue,  and  too  deeply  fenfible  of  the  patience 
with  which  the  Houfe  had,  condefcendingly,  re¬ 
ceived  his  firfl  inveftigation  of  the  iubjeft, 

throughout 
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throughout  a  more  than  ufual  length  of  reafort- 
ing,  to  trefpafs,  could  he  avoid  it,  upon  their 
attention,  at  fo  late  an  hour,  he  felt  it  impoffible 
to  meet,  in  filence,  the  obfervatioils  of  thofe  by 
whom  he  was  exceedingly  mifunderftood.  A 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  doubt- 
lefs,  not  defignedly,  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
inaccuracy  with  which  he  himfelf  might  have, 
perhaps,  ftated  his  own  ideas,  feemed  far  from 
having  entertained  a  clear  and  juft  conception 
of  their  nature.  He  had  contended  that  it  wa£ 
improper  to  deduce  inferences  repugnant  to  the 
profeflions  of  men,unlefs  their  condudt  andthefe 
profeftions  militated  againft  each  other  ;  but, 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  argued, 
as  if  it  were  proper  to  draw  conclufions  from  our 
opinions  of  the  individuals  whom  we  oppofe, 
rtiftead  of  waiting  to  difcover  whether  the  fenti- 
ments  which  they  declared  were  contradicted  by 
their  adtions.  Aw&re  of  the  argument  adduced 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  preceding  feflion,  and  of  thofe 
points  upon  the  validity  of  which  he  had  fo 
much  infilled,  he  opened  [the  debate  by  laying 
down  the  Principle  of  Toleration  as  oppofed  to 

tfhe 
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the  Principle  of  Perfecution  ;  and  this  he  did, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  objection  which  he 
forefaw,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
would  certainly  bring  forward.  He  had  rea- 
foned,  that  if  the  Principle  of  Perfecution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  general  acceptation,  was  originally 
a  true  principle,  it  might  operate  even  fo  far  as 
to  fix  the  idea  of  a  charitable  intention  upon  the 
maflacre,  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  at  Paris,  the 
murder  of  the  Hugonots,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Proteftants,  in  Smithfield.  This  was  fo 
glaring  an  evidence  of  the  erroneous  abfurdity 
of  the  original  Principle,  that  he  relinquifhed  it 
in  the  very  moment  of  having  demon  ft  rated  the 
extent  to  which  it  could  be  carried;  and  then  ar¬ 
gued  upon  the  ground  of  Toleration;  perfectly 
confcious,  however,  that  although  the  repeal  of 
the  Reftraining  Atfts  was  adebtof  juftice,  which 
the  State  indubitably  owed  to  the  Diftenters,  it 
could  not,  fairly ,  fall  under  the  Principle  in 
queftion. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  all  perfons  appointed  to  particular  offices, 

•  r 

took  an  oath,  they  fubmitted,  whatevermight  be 
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their  perfuafion,  to  a  Teft  ;  and  they  made  a  re¬ 
ligious  appeal .  But,  furely,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  could  never  mean  to  contend,  that 
if  individuals,  whofe  codes  of  faith  varied  from 
each  other,  were  told  to  fubmit,  if  they  meant 
to  obtain  employments,  to  Sacramental  Teft, 
the  fpirit  of  intolerance  did  not  arife  in  oppo- 
fition  to  their  temporal  advantages.  True  it 
was,  that  in  taking  an  oath,  every  man  appealed 
to  religion.  But  to  what  religion?  To  his  own. 
The  Mahometan  was  fworn  upon  the  Koran; 
the  Jew  upon  the  Old ,  and  the  Proteftant  upon 
the  AfayTeftament;  while  the  Quaker,  not  lefs 
awfully,  and  beyond  a  doubt,  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety,  only  made  his  Affirmation.  Thus,  that 
religion  was  applied  to  which  became  conftdered 
as  the  moft  inviolable  bond  for  the  fincerity  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  oath  was  tendered.  So 
far  as  to  the  analogy  between  the  Teft  and 
the  mode  of  taking  oaths  :  a  fubjedt  which  he 
could  not,  however,  difmifs,  without  remarking, 
that  the  Diftenters  did  not,  at  prefent,  enjoy  To¬ 
leration,  even  in  the  meaning  which  had  been 
given  to  the  word  by  its  oppofers.  , 

AnHonourable  Baronet  (SirWilliam  Dolben) 

had 
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had  felt  it  neceflary  to  advance,  as  the  Champion 
of  the  Clergy,  and  to  defend  them  from  an  ima¬ 
ginary  attack  within  a  quarter,  where,  hitherto , 
they  had  not  been  availed.  Did  the  Honourable 
Baronet  confider  it  as  the  commiflion  of  hofti- 
lities,  when  he  cenfured  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church,  allulively  to  the  period  whilft  it  a&ed 
as  a  Party  ?  Was  it  to  be  conftrued  into  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  open  war  againft  the  Ecclefiaftics,  if 
he  repeated  his  affertion  that  the  principles  and 
the  meafures  of  thofe  who  formed  the  High  Church 
Party  were  inimical  to  the  Conftitution,  and  to 
the  civil  rights  of  all  their  fellow-citizens  and  of 
fociety  ?  The  Honourable  Baronet  could  have 
fpared  the  violence  of  his  cenfure,  and  faved 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  entering  upon  an  elabo¬ 
rate,  but  needlefs  vindication  of  the  Clergy,  by 
remembering  that  he  did  not  ftrike  at  them  col- 
leftively.  The  blow',  if  it  defer ved  the  name, 
was  levelled  againft  a  Party.  As  to  the  Clergy 
of  what  was  denominated  the  Low  Churchy  it 
were  injuftice  to  deny  that  many  of  them  had 
proved  themfelves  not  merely  irreproachable 
Members  of  the  Community,  but  diftinguiftied 
Inftruments  of  the  accomplifliment  of  the  Revo- 

K  2  Union, 
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lution,  and  the  Eftablifhment  of  Civil  and  Re¬ 
ligions  Freedom.  Amongft  thefe  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  feveral  were  well-wifhers  to  his  mo¬ 
tion.  Of  the  Clergy,  in  general ,  he  fhould  ob- 
ferve,  as  the  Honourable  Baronet  had  thought 
proper  to  draw  him  back  into  the  fubjed,  that, 
in  his  humble  eftimation,  they  were  like  the  reft 
of  mankind  :  fome  more,  fome  lefs  refpedable 
than  others;  yet,  when  he  paid  this  tribute  to 
their  deferts,  he  did  not  mean  to  qualify  his 
expreffions,  or  to  retrad  the  declaration  that, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  Political  Party ,  they 
were  the  moft  dangerous  and  formidable;  becaufe 
they  were  the  very  word. 

Againft  the  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Powys)  who  had  complained  that  the  two  Ads 
were  blended  together;  and  remarked  that,  in 
his  opinion,  they  were  well  worthy  to  have  been 
made  objeds  of  diftind  dii'cuflion,  becaufe  they 
flood  on  different  grounds,  he  fhould  beg  leave 
to  contend,  that  the  fubjed  of  each  was  fo  clofely 
conneded  and  involved,  that  they  naturally  pre- 
fented  themfelves  as  more  fit  for  inveftigation 
and  decifion  together.  Granting,  however, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  it  could 

be 
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be  proper  to  examine  them  feparately,  it  would 
follow,  that  in  a  conftitutional  point  of  view, 
the  Corporation  A£l  was  the  molt  important,  in- 
afmuch  as  the  reftridtion  of  the  Subjeft  in  the 
exercife  of  a  natural  right,  ought  to  be  watched 
in  that  Houfe,  with  infinitely  more  jealoufy  than 
the  reftriction  of  the  King,  in  any  part  of  the 
exercife  of  his  prerogative. 

He  muft,  now,  proceed  to  points,  concerning 
which  he  could  not  fpeak  without  an  agitation 
of  mind  and  heart,  which  it  was  fcarcely  pofil- 
ble  for  any  language  to  defcribe :  he  muft  an- 
fwer  what  he  had  heared  with  grief  and  Jhame ; 
he  muft  relinquilh  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  en¬ 
joyments  for  one  of  the  moft  painful  of  all  pre¬ 
dicaments  *,  and  he  muft  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  refilling  the  arguments  of  that  Right 
Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Burke)  whofe  political 
fentiments  had,  until  lately,  fo  perfectly  coin¬ 
cided  with  his  own,  that  he  could  not  have  con¬ 
ceived  it  within  the  power  of  events  to  render 
them  divifible.  From  him,  had  he  acquired  the 

beft  part  of  his  political  knovvlege  :  by  him  had 
♦ 

he  been  inftrudted  in  the  formation  of  his  po¬ 
litical  principles  :  and  it  was*  fame  little  confo- 
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lation,  under  this  affliding  difunion  of  opi¬ 
nions,  to  know  that  there  was  not  a  Tingle  fun¬ 
damental  outline  which  he  had  laid  down  that 
his  Right  Honourable  Friend  had  not,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fpeech,  avowed.  He  greatly  feared 
that  the  only  proof  which  could  be  deduced 
from  the  declaration  of  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend  that,  ten  years  ago,  he  would  have  voted 
in  favour  of  the  queftion,  was  that,  he  had  re¬ 
tained  his  opinion  on  the  fubjed  ten  years 
longer  than  his  Right  Honourable  Friend. 
For  his  own  part,  at  the  very  outfet  of  his 
remarks,  he  had  dated  his  Principles, 
and  argued  in  confequence  of  an  application 
of  the  inferences  deducible  from  their  nature. 
But,  the  fpeech  of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
even  amidft  all  the  beautiful  embellifhments  of 
eloquence,  and  all  the  fafcinating  power  of  de¬ 
clamation,  which  no  orator  had  more  abun¬ 
dantly  under  abfolute  command  than  himfelf, 
flowed  chiefly  from  pamphlets,  rumours,  anec¬ 
dotes,  invedives,  and  fufpicions. 

His  Right  Honourable  Friend  had  obferved, 
that  a  hint  of  the  ufe  to  which  the  wealth  of 
our  Church  might  be  appropriated,  had  been 

thrown 
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thrown  out,  during  the  profecution  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  by  a  Noble  Duke  (of  Richmond)  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when  he  faid  to  a  Prelate, 
who  had  juft  fpoken  in  fupport  of  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  hoftilities  againft  the  Colonifts,  that, 
as  money  muft  be  raifed  for  fuch  a  purpofe, 
even  after  the  expenditure  of  many  ufelefs  mil¬ 
lions,  the  Country  knew  to  whom  they  might 
refort  for  a  fupply  *,  and,  therefore,  it  behoved 
the  Bifhops  to  take  care  what  line  of  conduct 
they  purfued.  Thefe  fuppofed  intimations  had 
been  ingenioufly  turned  by  his  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Friend  into  a  fuggeftion  which  he  conceived 
that  the  Diflenters  might,  with  the  aid  of  a  frejh 
hint  from  their  advocates,  improve  upon,  and, 
thence,  induce  the  mob  to  view  the  wealth  of 
the  Church  as  a  more  tempting  and  valuable 
objedt  than  the  bribes  of  Candidates  at  a  con- 
tefted  Eledtion.  H  is  Right  Honourable  Friend 
would  pleafe  to  afcribe  it  to  his  want  of  pene¬ 
tration,  when  he,  ferioufly,  declared,  that  he 
could  not  difcover  the  leaft  analogy  between  the 
circumftances  related  of  the  Noble  Duke,  and 
any  arguments  which  may  have  been  advanced 
in  the  fupport  of  the  alleged  propriety  of  the 
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prefent  motion.  Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
fertility  of  the  imagination  of  his  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Friend,  added  to  that  difpofition  which 
confiders  the  very  idea  of  injuftice  and  oppref- 
fion  with  horror,  and  which  rejoices  in  mercy 
and  benevolence,  might  have  led  him  into  rnif- 
takes :  might  have  hurried  him,  amidft  the 
glowing  influence  and  rapid  impulfe  of  too  vio¬ 
lent  a  fufceptibility,  into  a  dereliction  of  his 
former  principles.  It  was  from  what  he  once 
confldered  as  tyrannical  Intolerance  that  he,  now, 
appeared  to  draw  all  his  ideas  concerning  Hole- 
ration,  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  his  Right 
Honourable  Friend  had  yielded,  without  a  cool 
refiftance,  to  the  humane,  but  falfely  overflow¬ 
ing  emotions  of  his  heart;  and,  thus,  preci¬ 
pitated  into  confufed  and  erroneous  ideas,  he 
did  not  examine,  in  their  proper  light,  the  late 
occurrences  at  Paris.  Had  the  antient  defpo- 
tifm  of  France  continued  to  the  prefent  day, 
he  was  perfuaded  that  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend  could  not  have  fpoken  of  its  horrible 
effedls  without  a  fpirited  and  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  :  he9  firA  of  all  others,  would  have  flood 
up  to  lament  over  the  miferies  of  her  fubje<5ls : 

he 
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he  who,  having  raifcd  within  his  agitated  mind 
the  phantoms  of  the  bleeding  Nobles  and  the 
ruined  Ecclefiaftics  of  a  wretched  Country,  could 
not  bring  his  natural  judgment  into  the  exte* 
nuating  conclufion  that  the  anarchy  and  the 
calamities  which  he  deplored,  would  vanifh  in 
the  very  inftant  that  the  fettlement  of  the  new 
Conftitution  fhould  ceafe  from  working.  For 
his  own  part,  no  perfon  could  lefs  approve  than 
himfelf  of  the  officious  and  unbecoming  inter¬ 


ference  of  Divines  of  any  Defcription,  whe¬ 
ther  Churchmen  or  Difienters,  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Election  of  Reprefentatives  toferve  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  •,  but,  it  excited  his  furprife  to  find  that  the 
objections  again  it  the  Difienters  having  venture  I 
to  affure  thofe  Members,  who  were  well  afredled 
to  Religious  and  to  Civil  Liberty,  that  they 
would  give  them  their  fupport,  fhould  come 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  where  not 
lefs  than  three  Honourable  Gentlemen,  who 
fpoke  in  the  debate,  had  altered  their  opinions, 
fmce  the  laft  difcuftion  of  the  queflion,  one  of 
them  not  deigning  to  afiign  any  other  reaffin 
than  that  this  queflion  had  {Lifted  hands,  and 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  it,  and 

L  the 
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the  two  others  acknowledging  that  they  were, 
in  their  own  minds,  friendly  to  the  queftion  ; 
but,  that  in  neceffary  obedience  to  the  induc¬ 
tions  of  their  Conftituents,  they  felt  themfelves 
bound  to  meet  it  with  their  opppfition.  Surely, 
this  was  a  teft  forced  upon  them  as  violently 
as  the  Diffenters  had  been  accufed  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  urge  their  ’lefts  againft  Candidates 
for  feats  at  the  next  General  Election.  Little 
had  he  expected  that  one  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Martin)  could  have  been  fo  totally 
in  av/e  of  dictates  as  to  have  offered  them  the 
facriiice  cf  his  former  fentiments ;  nor  could  he 
refrain  from  aftonifhment  when  he  perceived  that 
another  Elonourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force)  was  become  a  convert  to  new  opinions, 
without  adducing  one  fingle  argument  in  favour 
of  his  recantation.  The  Conflituents  of  the 
firft  Honourable  Member  (Mr.  Martin)  who 
had  fo  abfolutely  directed  him  to  vote  againft 
the  repeal  of  the  Reftraining  A£ts  were,  cer¬ 
tainly,  net  DiiTetters.  No!  they  rather  con- 
ftituted  the  church  Party ,  who  (infiead  of  the 
Diffenters)  chofe  to  fubvert  fome  of  the  moft 
invaluable  privileges  cf  Election,  The  fingu- 

larly 
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larly  unfortunate  cafe  of  this  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman  might  almoft  juftify  a  with  to  have  no 
Churchmen  for  Conftituents.  It  ill  accorded 
with  the  happier  lot  of  another  Honourable 
Member  (Mr.  Tierney)  who  reprefented  a  Bo¬ 
rough  (Colchefter)]  in  which  were  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Diflenters,  his  Conftituents;  2nd  who, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  debate,  had  the  liberality 
to  rife  for  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  them  from 
the  unmerited  imputation  of  forcing  any  Tejl 
upon  him,  by  declaring  that  they  had  allured 
him  that  they  did  not  wifh  that  he  fhould  vote 
in  favour  of  the  repeal,  if  the  points  of  view 
in  which  he  might  have  confidered  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  were  objectionable.  Thus,  they  left  his 
fuffrages  to  his  confcience ;  whilft  the  Church 
Party  Electors  of  Tewkefbury  endeavoured  to 
put  the  confcience  of  their  Honourable  Repre- 
fentative  out  of  the  queftion,  and  fignihed  ,heir 
pleasure  that  he  fnould  vote  againfi  his  fenti- 
ments !  How  powerfully  did  the  inftances  of 
the  evening  not  merely  refute  the  argument 
that  the  conduCt  of  the  Diflenters  was  highly 
improper,  44  hecaufe  they  had  impofed  a  Teft  upon 
ct  their  Conftituents,  but,  fupport  the  oppofite 
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inference,  that  the  mandates  of  the  Church  Party 
were  cenfurable  in  the  extreme ! 

His  Right  Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Burke) 
whilft  he  lavished  his  encomiums  upon  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  literary  talents  of  a  celebrated  Dif- 
fenter  (Doctor  Prieftley)  had  chofen  to  defcribe 
this  Reverend  Gentleman  as  having  ferioujly  in¬ 
dicated  a  determination  to  proceed,  ftep  by  ftep, 
until  the  whole  of  the  Church  Eftabliftiment 
fhould  become  levelled  to  its  foundations.  His 
Right  Honourable  Friend  mud  give  him  leave 
to  ftem  the  torrent  of  this  alarming  charge, 
and  plead  that  too  violent  a  ftrefs  appeared 
to  have  been  laid  upon  the  language  in  which 
this  Reverend  Gentleman  had  obferved  that  he 
difiiked  the  Church  Eftablifhment.  Was  it  cri¬ 
minal  for  any  perfon  whatfoever  to  make  a 
manly  declaration  that  he  dijliked  a  part  of 
either  our  Religious  or  our  Civil  Conftitu- 
tion,  provided  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
bring  his  fentiments  into  pernicious  adtion  ?  If 
this  were  guilt,  he^  alfo,  defired  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  participator  of  the  enormity. 

His  Right  Honourable  Friend  had,  certainly, 
not  ftationec}  himfelf  upon  one  of  the  moft  im¬ 
pregnable 
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pregnable  grounds  of  argument,  when  he  chofe 
to  mention  the  letter  of  a  Mr.  Fletcher.  This 
Gentleman  (a  Dififenter)  had  dated  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  his  Brethren,  holden  at  Bolton,  in 
Lancafhire,  fuch  violent  principles  were  avowed 
that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  room,  but  came 
away  with  other  moderate  individuals  of  his 
own  perfuafion.  If  ever  there  was  a  paper 
which  prefented,  beyond  all  others,  a  more 
(hiking  and  unanfwerable  plea  in  favour  of  the 
quedion,  the  letter  of  Mr.  rletcher  was  that 
very  paper.  It  was  the  firft  time  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  condudt  or  even  of  the  name  of 
/^Gentleman  •,  but,  he  would  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  any  argument  merited  a  reliance,  it  was 
that  which  he  had  urged,  as  being  efiential  to¬ 
wards  proving  that  fuch  of  his  Perfuafion,  as  de- 
ferved  well  of  the  Legillature,  were  entitled  to  its 
favour-  and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  didindt 
-and  feparated  from  thofe  others  who  were  not 
inclined  to  remain  contented  with  the  Repeal  of 
the  Ted  and  .Corporation  Adis.  If  he  might 
take  the  liberty  to  point  out  the  road  which  it 
could  not  difgrace  the  Houfe  to  follow,  he 
would  advife  them  to  receive  diredtions  from  his 
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Right  Honourable  Friend,  whom  he  recollected 
to  have  acquired  much  applaufe,  in  a  debate 
concerning  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft 
America,  when  he  introduced  a  proportion, 
which,  at  the  firft  glance,  Teemed  abfolutely  pa¬ 
radoxical,  although  founded  upon  fubltantiai 
and  enlightened  policy  The  point  particularly 
in  queition  was,  a  divifion  of  MafTachufett’s 
Bay  from  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  from 
other  Provinces.  His  Right  Honourable  Friend 
exclaimed  againft  the  idea  of  a  reparation,  the 
weak  and  ridiculous  drift  of  which  was  to  divide 
in  order  to  govern .  To  this  he  declared  that  no 
confideration  fhould  induce  him  to  fubmit-,  but, 
he  would  do  more :  he  would  agree  to  divide 
America.  Conceiving  that  a,  mod  entertaining 
blunder  had  fallen  from  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  the  Houfe  became  convulfed  with  laugh¬ 
ter  •,  but,  he  Toon  corredted  their  miftake,  and  in¬ 
verted  their  ferious  attention  and  applaufe,when 
he  remarked  that  he  would  divide  America  ;  nor, 
indeed,  by  difuniting  the  Province  of  Mafia  - 
chufett’s  Bay  from  other  Provinces,  but,  by 
maintaining  a  military  force  within  the  adtively- 
difaffedted  Provinces,  and  preferving  thofe  which 
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manifefted  their  loyalty-,  not  by  coercion ,  but  by 
granting  to  them  all  the  juft  rights  and  confti- 
tu-ional  advantages  which  they  had  (hewn  them- 
felves  deftrous  of  enjoying.  In  the  prefent  in- 
fiance,  let  the  Houfe  adopt  fo  falutary  and  fo 
wife  a  meafure  :  let  them  feparate  the  Diffenters, 
diftolve  their  bond  of  union  ;  become  regardlefs 
of  the  unreafonable ;  and  yield  to  the  requefts 
of  all  thofe  who  ( like  Mr ♦  Fletcher  l)  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  excels  of  moderation. 

He  difcovered,  with  concern,  that  unfair  in¬ 
ferences  had  been  drawn  from  his  remark,  that 
he  believed,  that  were  the  Houfe  to  grant  the 
prefent  application  of  the  Diffenters,  they  would 
ceafe  to  trouble  them  with  more  intreaties  for  the 
extenfion  of  indulgence.  He  did  not  ftart  from 
this  opinion,  ho  whoever  wifhing  to  have  it  per¬ 
fectly  underftood,  that  none  of  the  Diffenters 
had  impowered  him  to  offer  fuch  a  pledge  on 
their  authority :  and,  indeed,  when  he  confidered 
the  difingenuous  manner  in  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  debate,  fom?  Honourable  Member 
had  availed  themfelves  of  the  affurances  made, 
not  many  years  before,  by  the  Diftenting  Mi- 
nifters,  he  fhould  not  feel  induced  to  bind  him- 
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felf  upon  the  ftrength  of  any  authority  whatfo* 
ever.  The  Houfe,  therefore,  would  pleafe  to 
confider  themfelves,  in  this  particular  cafe,  as 
only  pofiefied  of  his  fpeculative  opinion,  to  which 
they  could  lend  juft  as  much  credit  as  they 
might  think  proper. 

For  the  purpofe  of  feducing  the  Houfe  into 
the  idea  that,  fromth zpojejjions  of  the  Difienters, 
it  was  difficult  to  judge  with  what  compliances 
they  would  remain  contented,  or  to  what  lengths 
they  might  endeavour,  at  fome  future  period, 
to  proceed,  a  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt;  had  obferved,  that  one  of  their  moft 
diftinguifhed  Members  (Dr.  Kippis)  remarked, 
in  his  letter,  publifhed  on  a  particular  occafton, 
that  the  Difienters  only  fought  for  a  Toleration, 
with  regard  to  the  point  then  inqueftion;  and  that 
this  being  granted,  they  would  not  folicit  any 
other  concefiion  from  the  Legiflature,  but  re¬ 
tire  fatisfied  to  their  clofets  and  to  their  ftudies : 
yet,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  would 
pleafe  to  recoiledt,  that  the  application  for  the 
Bill  which  pafied,  at  the  period  to  which  he  al¬ 
luded,  in  favour  of  Difienting  Teachers  and 
School-mailers,  came  fpecifically  from  the  Dif- 
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fenting  Minifters ,  who,  even  granting  that  they 
had  declared  that  they  would  apply  no  more ,  for 
themfehes ,  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  juftice, 
beconfidered  as  having  precluded  themfelves  front 
the  right  of  joining  with  a  Difienting  Laity,  in 
the  application  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
general  relief ;  and  it  was  only  this  right  which 
they  had,  now,  prefumed  to  exercife. 

To  ftimulate  the  Houfe  to  caution,  under  the 
prefent  circumftances,  they  had  been  moft  pa¬ 
thetically  called  upon  to  remember  the  riots  in 
the  year  1780,  and  the  public  calamities  which 
were  then  likely  to  have  enfued,  under  the  blind 
and  infatuated  idea,  entertained  by  the  mob,  that 
they  were  adting  for  the  defence  of  the  Efta - 
blifoed  Religion ,  when  they  attempted  to  enforce 
the  moft  intolerant  perfecution  *,  when  they  had 
nearly  levelled  the  Conftitution  in  Church  and 
State  ;  when  they  had  feledted  the  Judges  and 
the  Bifhops  for  the  peculiar  objedis  of  their 
vengeance  *,  when  they  had  furrounded  that 
Houfe*,  and  when  they  excited  the  moft  violent 
alarm,  left,  by  the  demolition  of  the  Bank,  the 
national  credit  fhould  have  been  annihilated  for 
ever.  In  this  affedting  imagery  of  language, 
1  -V  ,  M  had 
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had  his  Right  Honourable  Friend,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  endeavoured  to  affimilate  the  paft  occur¬ 
rences  with  the  prefent ;  and  thus  did  he  ex¬ 
claim  :  Beware !  He  recolle&ed  the  laudable 
and  the  fpirited  behaviour  of  his  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Friend,  during  the  tumults  and  the  devas¬ 
tations  of  that  difgraceful  period  :  he  had  not 
forgotten  that,  with  the  nobleft  ardour  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  intrepidity,  his  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  ungovernable  frenzy  of 
a  mifguided  rabble,  perfevered  in  the  purpofe 
which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Houfe, 
and  pleaded  for  the  blefiings  of  Toleration  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  but,  let  his 
Right  Honourable  Friend  remember,  alfo,  in 
his  turn,  and  he  would  not  fihd  himfelf  at  a  lofs 
to  difcover,  by  looking  back  upon  thofe 
unfortunate  days  to  which  he  had  alluded,  that 
according  to  the  arguments  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  Clergy  of  the  Eftablilhed  Church  flood  in 
the  fhoes  of  the  Mob,  and  the  Difienters  in  thofe 
of  the  poor  perfecuted  Roman  Catholics.  As 
to  himfelf,  he  fhould  always  remain  prepared, 
upon  the  principle  of  Tolerance,  to  Support  * 
Proteftants,  Difienters,  or  Roman  Catholics. 

The 
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The  Mob,  in  1780,  fhamefully  infifted  upon 
the  repeal  of  a  falutary  law :  and  the  Mob 
of  the  High  Church  now,  infifted  againft  the 
repeal  of  a  prejudicial  law.  If  there  were  any 
Members  in  that  Houfe  who  beheld  unprinci¬ 
pled  Mobs  with  horror,  fo  did  he :  his  indigna¬ 
tion  was  equal  to  theirs ;  and  to  him  the  cry 
of  a  Mob  was  conftantly  the  fame ;  and  whe- 
ther  it  ifiued  from  a  Mob  of  Gentlemen,  or  a 
Mob  of  Bifhops,  or  a  Mob  from  Newgate,  it 
proved  equally  odious  to  him  ;  for,  it  was, 
always,  the  cry  of  either  fanaticifm,  or  preju¬ 
dice,  or  ignorance ! 

His  Right  Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Burke) 
had  intimated  his  fears  left,  by  granting  to  the 
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Body  of  Diftenters  the  indulgences  of  a  repeal, 
their  eagernefs  would  be  Iharpened  for  greater 
claims  and  more  unconfcionable  exa&ions. 
Anxious  to  relieve  his  mind  from  apprehenfions 
of  fuch  an  apparently  groundlefs  nature,  he 
would  intreat  him  to  think  favourably  of  his 
opinion,  that  the  Repeal  might  prove  the  moft 
certain  prevention  againft  other  felicitations; 
becaufe,  were  it  to  pafs,  numbers  of  the  Dif- 
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Tenters  would  view  the  meafure  with  the  fulleft 
fatisfadtion  *,  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  refufe  their 
fupport  to  thofe  who  fhould  inconfiderately  afpire 
at  acquifitions  as  needlefs  as  they  might  prove 
unmerited.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  he  felt  it 
difficult  to  give  credit  to  what  he  heared-3  although 
uttered  in  a  quarter  where  he  had  been  long 
accuftomed  to  receive  each  obfervation  almoft 
with  an  implicit  confidence ;  and,  howfoever  dif- 
tindlly  particular  expreffions  might  have  reached 
him,  he  wiffied  it  poffible  to  refift  the  teftimony 
of  his  fenfes,  and  not  fuppofe  that  his  Right 
Honourable  Friend  had  afierted  that  the  very 
being  of  the  Church  was  in  danger,  becaufe  two 
perfons  (Dodtor  Robinfon  and  Mr.  Palmer)  had 
written  and  publiffied  for  the  ufe  of  the  young 
Nonconformifts,  what  he  had  defcribed  as 
“  Catechifms  of  Mifanthropyy  Anarchy ,  and  Con - 
fufionl ”  Where  was  the  inflexible  and  judi¬ 
cious  liberality  of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
when  he  could  yield  to  Intolerance  againfl:  the 
whole  Body  of  Diflenters,  becaufe  a  moft  inconftder- 
able  part  had  differed  from  him  in  their  fpecula - 
the  opinions?  The  dodtrine  which  could  incul^ 
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cate  diflike  again  ft  a  multitude ,  becaufe  a  very 

\ 

fmall  number  of  the  individuals  who  compofed  it 
might  feem  exceptionable,  was  fo  fallacious 
and  unjuft,  that  barely  to  recite  it  would  prove 
treatment  lufficiently  fevere  ! 

Having,  again,  apologized  not  only  for  the 
unavoidable  length,  but,  for  the  repetition  of  his 
intrufion  upon  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  Mr, 
Fox  concluded  by  remarking  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  pronounce  whether  the  queftion  would 
(top,  or  proceed,  in  any  other  fhape,  beyond 
the  difpofal  of  his  motion  ;  but,  if  an  end  to 
further  application  was  ferioujly  defired,  the  fureft 
way  to  its  attainment  muft  be  to  grant  what  the 
DilTenters  could  have  claimed  on  principles  of 
right .  At  prefent,  they  experienced  thofe  in¬ 
conveniences  which  were  defigned  only  for  the 
Papifts ;  and  no  circumftances  could  tend  fo 
much  to  preferve  them  in  a  bond  of  fiedjaft 
union,  as  a  refufal  to  redrefs  their  grievances. 
If  their  Confederacy  was  dreaded,  it  might  be 
vanquifhed  by  the  overpowering  Spirit  of  Tolera* 
-  tion  !  Toleration  Jhould  come  in  either  one  Form 
or  another  $  but,  it  was  not  pofiible  for  it  to 

appear 
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appear  fo  pleating  as  when  arrayed  in  Juftice 
and  Benevolence ! 

The  Houfe,  now,  divided. 

Ayes  —  105 
Noes  —  294 

Majority  189 
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